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A GOVERNED WORLD 


a a) ° ic ie ° . 2 spe , 
The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, te which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such councry shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague 
thus meeting at regular, stated pel 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

i. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 


ace Conference, which, 
ds, will become a recom- 
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BEYOND THE TRENCHES. 


veN the “man on the street” must be impressed 

by the colossal figures of the business we are in. 
April 26, the United States Treasury Department ex- 
tended an additional credit of $3,580,000 to Belgium, 
making a total of $107,850,000 loaned to that country. 
Our total credits to all our Allies are now $5,288,- 
850,000. During the month of March we spent on the 
war $37,000,000 a day. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this rate of expenditure will be increased. 
We call attention to these figures, not because they are 
discouraging, but because they are impressive. The 
Civil War cost the North 17 per cent of its total pos- 
sessions. As ex-Senator Theodore E. Burton, for- 
merly President of this Society, has recently pointed out, 
if we were to spend $33,000,000,000 on this war it 
would be but 14 per cent of our present total wealth of 
$240,000,000,000. It will be a long time before we 
reach 17 per cent of our total wealth. Hence, we need 
not be troubled at the financial prospects facing our 
government, tremendous though the figures be. 

But the raising of money, the mobilization of our 
men, and the military prosecution of this war have not 
by any means left this Society high and dry. The pro- 
moters of international justice are not without a job. 
We would not belittle the virtue of “obedience” in this 
hour of history. We would not ignore the fact of 
“dread.” We recognize “hatred” when we see it. We 
admire the spirit of “adventure” abroad in our land. 
But willingness to obey, and passions of fear and hate 
and of high adventure, indispensable though these may 
be, are not alone sufficient for the task facing our mod- 
ern world, the task of removing the vicious set of ideas 
illustrated, let us say, most loathesomely by the dynas- 
tic ambitions of Central Europe. We would win this 
war. We would win it for the sake of a rational future 
for those who are to come after us. But as on the 
margin of death Edith Cavell concluded that “patriot- 
ism is not enough,” so we on the firing line of human 
liberty must visualize with increaing clearness our 
obligations to the “great community.” 

We of the American Peace Society exist to keep 
burning the moral beacons of States. We would that 


‘our soldiers, our laborers, our total citizenry may be- 
come crusaders indeed, sustained immeasureably by the 
facts, and heartened gloriously by the hopes and visions 
of a governed world. 
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Identity of interests is the hope of the world. Inter- 
national community of interests has produced inter- 
national co-operative behavior heretofore. An interna- 
tional community of interests in the problems of 
hygiene and demography gave rise to a series of inter- 
national congresses, the fifteenth of which was held at 
Washington, D. C., in September, 1912. International 
community of interests has given to us international 
labor unions, international money orders, an interna- 
tional postal union, an international apple growers as- 
sociation. An international community of interests 
has landed us against an unprecedented task. This 
great international community of interests for which 
we are going forth to war is capable of definition. It is 
not that we may defeat the Germans in terms of physi- 
cal force alone. It is that we may disabuse their minds 
of world-destructive prepossessions and thus defeat them 
indeed. The world community of interests demands 
this no less today than before we entered this war. 
Especially does it demand a judicial union of the na- 
tions that we may establish justice between States in 
accordance with the principles of law and equity. 
Identity of interests will yet establish it. 

It was because of a community of interests that the 
American colonies had a meeting by their delegates in 
Philadelphia in 1787, set up in fact an international 
tribunal, “a court of the States, in which they consented 
to be sued for the settlement of the controversies 
bound to arise between and among them, renouncing 
the right of settlement by diplomacy, and wisely 
eschewing the resort to force. There was, 
opinion of its members then, as there is today, only a 
court of justice between the breakdown of diplomacy 
on the one hand, and the outbreak of war on the 
other.” Since its creation, eighty controversies be- 
tween our States have been argued, debated, and de- 
cided by that tribunal. 


in the 


The Society of Nations cannot ignore this long vic- 
tory of argument and decision illustrated since 1799 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. This i 
the world’s richest illustration of what a community 
of interests can accomplish in terms of international 
justice. We know of nothing more important than 
that our leaders, above all, our soldiers, should know 
and feel the significance of this contribution to the 
practise of nations. Fortunately, we are able to an- 
nounce that Dr. James Brown Scott has brought to- 
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gether the eighty decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States covering controversies between the States 
of the American Union, and that these decisions are to 
appear in two volumes under the title, “Judicial Settle- 
ment of Controversies Between the States of the Ameri- 
can Union.” A study of them will convince any reader 
that these cases should have been made easily available 
long ago. Undoubtedly it was a realization of the im- 
portance of the United States Supreme Court as an 
international organ that led William Ladd, the founder 
of this Society, to write in 1841 his essay, “A Congress 
and High Court of Nations.” It is, we believe, of the 
highest importance that these cases should be known at 
home and abroad. It is not irrelevant to the purposes 
of this war to know that our highest court has held that 
“in suits against a State, if the State shall refuse or 
neglect to appear, upon due service of process, no 
coercive measure will be taken to compel appearance ; 
but the complainant, or plaintiff, will be allowed to 
proceed ex parte.” The believers in an international 
coercive League will be interested in the decision, 
which holds that, if judgment is rendered against a de- 
fendant State in behalf of the plaintiff State, “there 
is no power delegated to the General Government, 
either through the Judicial Department or any other 
department, to use any coercive means.” We have been 
privileged to read in the author’s prefatory note in 
the page proofs now before us of the volumes to which 
we here refer, these thoughtful words: “It is be- 
lieved that a perusal of the preliminary material, and 
a careful consideration of the controversies between the 
States, decided in the Supreme Court, will convince the 
layman, as well as the practitioner, that what forty- 
eight States of the American Union do, a like number 
of States, forming the Society of Nations can also do, 
and that the Supreme Court of the one, and an Inter- 
national Court of Justice of the other, can in both de- 
cide controversies between them, according to that due 
process of law which obtains between individuals, and 
without which neither States nor Nations can hope to 
endure.” We repeat that the community of interests 
among nations will demand again, as in 1899 and 1907, 
a judicial union where controversies between States can 
be settled without resort to a bedlam such as now is 
upon us. We shall go on with our army, and our navy, 
with the social work, the relief work, the religious work, 
the literary work. All our sacrifices will go on. But 
how immeasurably fine these all would be, and effective 
besides, if only we could visualize beyond no-man’s- 
land the great thing for which we are going forth! 
Our systematic thinking must go on. We must pur- 
sue one of two courses, one leading to a governed world, 
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the other to a perpetual riot of hell fire. Barbarizing 
“concerts” and defunct philosophies must give way to a 
clearer conception of duty, to a deeper joy in beauty, to 
In the 


To es- 


a respect for truth, in short, to law and order. 
long run wisdom is justified by her children. 
tablish, humanize, and control international relations 
is the end of international justice; and international 
justice is the end of States. Believing these things, we 
can view even with complacency the financial costs of 
this war. We can press forward with our plans for the 
end of wars by the way first of a judicial union of na- 
tions. We can hearten ourselves, our statesmen, es- 
pecially our soldiers, give American point and purpose 
to the war, help win the war indeed, by throwing be- 
yond the trenches the vision of a rationalized world. 





THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


Sony is no doubt that the present war has brought 
the Church, all denominations included, face to 
face with the most significant challenge in its history. 
it is charged with being passionless at a time when the 
world is fuller of passion than ever before. It is told 
to its teeth that it is untouched by real conditions, and 
that it is interested mainly in matters of its own rela- 
tively insignificant organization. Combined with its 
“smug apathy” there is a vision-destroying hunger for 
little besides members and pew rentals. A correspond- 
ent writes us with considerable heat insisting that the 
Church is interested in no reform “thirty minutes 
ahead of its time.” Charged with the most radical 
message of history, it has become the most conserva- 
tive of institutions. At no time has it shown any 
intelligent interest in international justice, before or 
since this war began. Rather it condoned the policies 
making for this war. It did nothing to prevent this 
war. The work for an internationally governed world, 
like the struggle of Garrison, Parker, Sumner and the 
others for human freedom, has to be pushed on outside 
the Church and without 
article recently written by a well-known Bishop, in 
which it is granted that the ministry is lowly thought 
of by youth within and without the Church, by the 
church members, by out-siders, and by the ministry it- 
self. There is no doubt that the church is challenged. 

It is well that the Church is challenged. 
learned Bishop to whom we have just referred, at a 
time when the world is faced with more terrific con- 
crete situations than ever before, offers only the follow- 
ing rather nebulous and abstract remedies for the weak- 
ness at the heart of the Church. He says: “First of all 
the ministry is needed to call men from their sins and 


its aid. Before us is an 


The same 
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to declare to them Jesus Christ as their Savior from 
sin.” Second, “The ministry has an absolutely vital 
place today as the agency for keeping men’s visions clear 
and true and wide.” Third, “The ministry has an ab- 
solutely vital place now as the agency for making and 
keeping men’s ideals clear and high.” Fourth, “The 
ministry is supremely needed in order to keep the 
world’s spirit steady.” Fifth, “The ministry has an 
absolutely vital place in men’s lives today as a forti- 
fying power.” Sixth, “The ministry is supremely 
needed today in order that it may bring to the world 
the truth in. which men must live.” Seventh, “The 
ministry of today has a task of supreme importance 
and surpassing difficulty in the social reconstruction of 
the world. This can only be mentioned and not elab- 
orated.” This last sentence, “This can only be men- 
tioned and not elaborated,” reveals the whole difficulty 
facing the ministry. For all matters relating to social 
reconstruction it has but a hollow, halting, abstract, and 
in the main an insignificant word. There is no longer 
anything palpable in talking about “sin” “visions,” 
“ideals,” “world’s spirit,” “fortifying power,’ “truth,” 
or even “social reconstruction” in general. So far as 
our troubled world is concerned, the seven-fold program 
submitted by the learned Bishop might as well have 
been unuttered. The incapacity of the modern Church 
to take the material of our time and to treat it in any 
other than purely general and superficial ways is at the 
basis of the charges and challenges hurled at it. In the 
midst of the vastest of world tragedies the Church is 
not its interpreter. Rev. J. H. Odell, in his ‘recent 
article in The Atlantic Monthly, “Peter Sat by the Fire 
Warming Himself,” acknowledges this, and gives us 
from out of the Church some hope for the Church by 
the very quality of his denunciations of the Church. 
We see in him somewnat of the spirit of Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, who refused in the fourth century to 
allow the Emperor Theodosius to enter the Cathedral be- 
cause of the blood upon his hands. There is here an echo 
of the call of an Emperor to Canosa. That there has 
been no such exhibit among the churchmen of Germany, 
many of them long the tutors and inspiration of our 
own clergy, is the most pathetic churchly exhibit of his- 
tory. It is true, as Mr. Odell says, that “a manumitted 
mob has crossed the Red Sea and asks the nearest way 
to the Promised Land,” and in the face of such a sit- 
uation the voice of the Church is impotent. Number- 
less church magazines spread puerilities with no mes- 
sage relating to anything tangible on land or sea. The 
less they know about the real problems facing us the 
more loudly they speak their abstract nouns and mean- 
ingless adjectives. Montaigne once said: “With most 
people nothing is so firmly believed as that which is 
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least known.” It almost seems as if the Church were 
in a conspiracy to talk about only the things it knows 
not of. 

Will the Church meet the challenge? We believe 
that it has begun to meet it. The Commission on 
Federated Movements, launched in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1914, is able to report greater “Christian 
comity in Cleveland, Ohio;” “more efficient Bible 
schools” in Des Moines, Iowa; “applied Christianity 
through team work” with reforms accomplished in At- 
lanta, Georgia; “A Survey” by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in Topeka, Kansas; constructive “work with the 
unchurched” in St. Louis, investigation of facts in 
New York city and elsewhere. These are evidences of 
a growing disposition to slough off indolence and super- 
ficiality. We have no doubt that the spirit of the 
prophets and of the seers is still in the Church, and 
that this world situation will cause it to rise again. 
The “penalty of forgetting God,” “the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin,” “the destructiveness of selfishness and 
materialism,” are upon the face of the earth. If the 
Church can magnanimously grant that it has been wal- 
lowing in a slough of Catholic rigidity and of Protes- 
tant irreconcilability; if on its knees it can catch the 
new vision, the new opportunities, and the new re- 
sponsibilities, and outline for a staggered world its 
pressing moral task; if it will only “find in the tragical 
horror of universal strife a commentary on God’s Word 
beside which the International Critical Commentary’s 
conclusions are like a wreath of mist,” there is a chance 
that the Church may yet be heard again in the capital 
affairs of men. 

We have been recently told of a minister who left 
his prosperous church for temporary service at one of 
the army cantonments. His first menial tasks of selling 
stamps and sweeping floors led him to suspect that 
he should send for his sexton ; but, later, discovering the 
real religion of direct service, he concluded that he 
must stay at the cantonment and that his sexton could 
be trusted to run the church back home. Whether this 
story be true or not, its teaching is true. If only the 
message of the Church can become direct and simple, 
throwing the light of its interpretation upon the facts 
of our modern world, there is hope for the Church. 

The new voice must be a more virile voice, a more 
courageous “thrust” than anything the world has heard 
since the fourth century. Mr. Shaw is undoubtedly cor- 
rect when he says that “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
is “a snivelling modern invention.” The new voice 
must be aggressive, not apologetic and defensive. Ec- 
clesiastical and theological camouflage must be thrown 
to the winds. The modern ministry must make its ap- 
peal to rational and scientific men. Ignorance is more 
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dangerous than badness. Montaigne’s indictment should 
be less and less justifiable. ‘The Hebrew’s appeal to 
the heart must be enriched by the Greek’s appeal to the 
head. The Church will lose nothing by aiming for 
facts and results. In his book “Can We Still Be Chris- 
tians?” Eucken says: “Finally, the Church must be- 
come: a repository of the facts and tasks of life itself.” 
If only this work can be enlivened with imagination, 
can oppose “to limitation, infinity; to time, eternity,” 
then the Church may become “the supreme power of 
life, able to subdue and annihilate all opposition, and 
strengthen everything with which it allies itself.” Re- 
ligion is a common interest of human kind, but the 
growing world requires a growing interpretation. This 
interpretation will be forthcoming from the Church 
again if only it have within it the seeds of life, if only 
it show to men how “peace shall be made as handsome 
as war.” “As in the roaring loom of time the endless 
web of events is woven,” the challenge to the Church 
is to see that each strand shall “make more and more 
clearly visible the living garment of God.” 





THE PAN SLAV DRIVE AGAINST 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


NEW attack upon Austria-Hungary is being 

launched from Italy, and one that would seem to 
promise more for the successful termination of the war 
than any yet put forth by our plucky Ally. Just what 
its present state of progress and what its immediate 
effects are cannot be exactly determined. It is possible 
only to perceive a few broad outlines in the news that 
sifts through, and to fill in the picture as best one may 
from possibilities and probabilities as these are indi- 
cated. ‘The result, however, is not unhopeful in ap- 
pearance. ‘The secret of this new attack lies in the 
possible co-operation of the Italians and Slavs against 
the joint enemy, and in the fact that, in Agram, in 
Prague, in Milan, and Rome, opinion seems to be veering 
to the winds of a keener diplomacy than that, for in- 
stance, revealed in certain recently disclosed secret 
treaties. The diplomacy of greedy suspicion and dis- 
trustful isolation is giving place to the diplomacy of 
co-operation for mutual welfare and of conciliation of 
conflicting desires. This new attitude is not yet taken 


with entire definiteness on Italy’s part, but that it is 
a fact of the near future is indicated in many ways. 
Perhaps the strongest indication is in the action of the 
sturdy Nationalist journal in Rome, Idea Nazionale. 
This paper in 1915 came out flat-footedly against the 
Slovene-Serbo-Croat “Pact of Corfu,” whereas it now 
declares its belief that “serious differences” between the 
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Italian and the Southern Slav do not exist today. This 
reversal from stern condemnation of Slavic aims to an 
acceptance of a possible Slavic state as fellow-warder 
of the Adriatic may be roughly accounted for by three 
different circumstances: The actual conception of such 
a Southern Slav state in the “Pact of Corfu”; recent 
heavy Italian reverses in the north; and indications 
that Austria-Hungary, the indispensable factor in 
Germany’s Mittel-Europa scheme, is approaching and 
may be pushed to the verge of dissolution. 

In July, 1915, representatives of the Slovenes, Croats, 
and Serbs, of whom the large majority dwell in lands 
under the dominion of Austria-Hungary, and some fifty 
thousand under Italian rule, met in Corfu and drew 
up a so-called treaty, which declared the foundation of 
“the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,” “a 
free and independent kingdom, whose territory shall be 
indivisible,” this territory to extend over all those lands 
upon which the triune nationals were in 1914 living 
in compact masses. A glance at the ethnographical map 
shows this territory to be, roughly, that bounded on the 
north by the Drave River, on the west by the Isonzo 
and the Adriatic (excluding the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Trieste and Gorizia and the western half of 
the Istrian peninsula), on the south by the pre-war 
boundaries of New Serbia, and on the east by the Dan- 
ube and the Drave. It is a territory estimated to in- 
clude about fifty million people, somewhat larger in 
population than Italy, and a bit over two-thirds the 
area. It is true that this nation so far exists only on 
paper, but it is also true that these three peoples, who 
in reality were some four hundred years ago one people, 
have common strong nationalistic aspirations and a 
strong distaste for Austrian and Magyar domination. 
There is ample cohesive force among them and a strong 
tendency to evolve a state independent of Austria~Hun- 
gary and, if so evolved, one which would inevitably have 
a material effect one way or another upon Italy. 

In 1915 Italy was apparently devoted to dreams of 
an Adriatic monopoly, and was lured by the tinsel hope 
of regaining not merely the shores of the Gulf of Venice, 
Fiume and the Quernerian islands; not only the Istrian 
and Dalmatian territories of Venice, of 1789; but even 
perhaps the northern limits of the “Kingdom” of 1810, 
with “Illyriam” thrown in. Toa nation cherishing such 
dreams, the “Pact of Corfu” came as anything but a 
welcome awakening. It aroused little perceptible en- 
thusiasm in Italy and much resentment. Those there 
were undoubtedly who understood the strategy of a 
Pan Slavia, or at least of a Southern Slav wedge thrust 
into the heart of Austria-Hungary, but the nation as 
a whole, then triumphantly urging its way in the Alps 
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and zealously pounding Gorizia, saw only a troublesome 
claimant to the “spoils of victory” in the newly con- 
ceived State. It needed perhaps the tremendous reverse 
of November, 1917, to induce more reasoned thought, 
and the failure of military tactics to turn the attention 
to diplomatic strategy. Certainly, since those difficult 
days near the close of last year we have heard more and 
more from Rome and Milan of the possibilities of Italian 
and Southern Slav co-operation. Among the forces de- 
liberately turned in this direction must be rated highly 
the good work done by the Rome Corriere della Serra 
and the Milan JI as well as several other 
journals; and it is bearing fruit. A most conspicuous 
result is the success attending the sessions of the Con- 
gress of Oppressed Nationalities at Rome, of which a 
At this 
congress a scheme of co-operation was definitely worked 
Moreover, to illustrate the extent of the forces 


Socolo, 


brief account will be found on another page. 


out. 
that are working in this new strategy, at this same 
congress were heard the pleas of Poland, of Roumania, 
of Bohemia, and of the Slovak peoples. For a time, 
at least, Rome had all the appearance of an asylum for 
the oppressed races of the Balkan Peninsula and of 
Austria-Hungary, with every indication that as public 
opinion became better informed an alliance would natur- 
ally evolve that would go far towards spelling the doom 
of Germany’s chief ally. A glimpse of the possible 
strength of such a coalition is given by a prominent 
I'zech leader, Dr. Benes, writing some time ago in the 
Paris paper, Nation Tzecque. He here declared that 
were the Southern Slavs, the Poles, and the Italians to 
work out a real alliance on the basis of a close sincere 
and democratic agreement they would represent a force 
of one hundred million people, united upon the import- 
ant demand for a dismembered Austria-Hungary. 

As we have said, just what is going on in the Dual 
Monarchy is difficult to ascertain. One must take with 
many reservations reports circulated in the allied press 
of disintegration there. The story, for instance, of 
crowds of thousands of persons gathered on the streets 
of Prague in the second week of April, denouncing the 
Germans and cheering President Wilson, may be true 
or it may not. Of such reports received at this time, 
even though appearing in the German press, we can 
take no more than tentative cognizance. But there are 
other indications to which we can perhaps more safely 
lend our attention, and upon them build some structure 
of reasonable conjecture. The statement made by Dr. 
Benes that all the nationalities in Austria-Hungary are 
impatiently awaiting Italy’s call to a glorious risorgi- 
mento is, for example, very well substantiated in an 
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article appearing in the Prague paper Narodni Listy of 
March 6. This great Tzech journal, discussing a con- 
ference held in Vienna on the previous day between 
representatives of the Tzech Union, the Jugo-Slav 
group, and the Polish Kolo, declared that “the Tzecho- 
Slovak nation would greet with joy the victory of the 
Slav idea in Polish politics, and the united front of 
the Western Slav nations. . . . All 
three nations have the same ideal: national unity and 
independence on the basis of self-determination.” De- 
claring that only the existence of Austria-Hungary 


three these 


alone made it possible for Germany to defy the world, 
this paper gives the following brief summary of the 
situation, in which it may well be seen what part Italy 
may play if it so chooses: 


The real significance of this movement may be grasped 
only if we consider that the aim of the Germans is to 
establish an empire extending from Hamburg to the Per- 
sian Gulf. The main body of this empire would be a Ger- 
man Central Europe (Mittel-Europa) in which the 70,000,000 
dominant Germans would either directly or indirectly con- 
trol, with the aid of the Magyars, Bulgars and Turks, about 
100,000,000 Slavs and Latins. The crucial point lies in 
Austria-Hungary, where the German-Magyar minority ruies 
and exploits 30,000,000 Slavs and Latins with the support 
of Germany. This state of affairs Germany wants to pre- 
serve at any price. Belgium, Poland, Roumania, and Serbia 
would be reduced to political impotence and economic de- 
pendence upon Pan-Germany, while the Russian Baltic 
provinces and the Ukraine would serve as a base for Ger- 
man economic penetration and exploitation. 

Against this scheme, the Slavs and Latins of Central 
Europe propose a new international system in Central 
Europe by which the allied ideas of justice and national 
self-determination would be vindicated, and Germany pre- 
vented from repeating her present exploits. The Slavs 
realize today that it was only lack of co-operation which, 
in the past, enabled the Germans and Magyars, who were 
in the minority, to rule them. 


The Narodni Listy states, and we may well believe, 
that there are but two choices, either a Mittel-Luropa 
sooner or later for Germany, or else the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary and the creation of a New Poland, 
a Tzecho-Slovak state, and a southern Slav kingdom. 
The importance of this for us now is that we may watch 
and study this new development; that we may appre- 
ciate the more idealistic form that Italy’s present 
strategy is taking, a form closely in harmony with Amer- 
ican ideals ; and that we may discover as we can whether 
or not the contention of the Slavs is a true one, that 
Europe cannot continue with these Slavic nations under 
the control or even as protectorates of Austria-Hungary. 
The Slavs insist that the establishment of these op- 
pressed nations as free and independent states furnishes 
the key to some of the greatest problems of this war 
and of the future peace. Americans should watch de- 
velopments in that quarter with no little interest. 


























BARING OUR ARM. 


T HE American Peace Society cannot ignore the 
fact of our going forth to war. It would not if it 


could. The thing is on us. We must now see it 
through. And the terrific battles of the western front 
call for all possible expedition. Since we decided to 


bare our arm it was well that we went about it quickly 
and that we are aiming now to make that arm as effect- 
ive as possible The one outstanding question now is, 
shall Germany defeat us or shall we defeat Germany ? 

It is the German theory against the democratic theory. 
Our doctrines and prejudices can rest. It is action 
that is immediately imperative. 

(We believe in America, in what she has done, is doing, 
and will do> Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, has re- 
turned from six weeks in Europe. He is filled with 
admiration for the magnitude, the thoroughness, and 
the spirit with which the American army has done its 
work. He gives us the impression of the American 
army in France “as a beehive of the most energetic 
people,” everybody “doing his job with enthusiasm and 
success.” He says our boys are well physically and that 
their spirits are high and their behavior most admir- 
able. “The healthfulness and wholesomeness about the 
American army over there is perfectly splendid,” he 
says. “The only sad Americans in France are those 
who, for any reason, fear they may have to come home 


“The 
big thing for America to do is to support the war— 


before the job is done—officers and men alike.” 


support it financially, support it in sentiment, belief, 
confidence, and courage. The right arm of America is 
in France, and it is bared ready for action and striking 
hard.” 

No one can doubt the seriousness with which we are 
going about this business. Practically all of the wool 
supply of the world is going into sweaters, helmets, 
wristlets, and stockings for soldiers, and the women are 
doing the work. We have been charged with only send- 
ing one aeroplane abroad; but this is misleading for 
the reason that there are over one thousand aeroplanes 
abroad the materials and labor for which came from 
the United States. That there has been a hitch in our 
aeroplane production is due to the fault of no one in 
this country. A member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House assures us that we shall soon flood 
the world with aeroplanes and that, from his point 
of view, the war will be won from the air. We have 
many thousands of men in France, and we are now in 
position to increase this number immediately by many 
more thousands each month. With the rapid increase 
of our shipping facilities, these thousands will be multi- 
plied. Furthermore, the men we are sending abroad 
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are fully equipped, five tons of material for every man. 
We are baring our arm. 

The work already accomplished is very impressive. 
Within a year we have increased our army officers from 
9,524 to fourteen times that number and our enlisted 


n* 


men from 202,510 to 1,528,924. We have sixteen can- 
tonments, sixteen camps, numerous aviation fields, and 
a variety of other schools for the training of our boys. 
Since the declaration of war, Congress has appropriated 
approximately seven and a half billion dollars for the 
The cost of 
tions will in another month reach a grand total of 
$21,000,000,000. On October 10, 1917, 187 


after the war was declared, American soldiers were on 


War Department alone. our war opera- 


days 
the firing line in France. The work behind the fight- 
ing line in France is likewise impressive. Camps, com- 
munications, supply bases, railroads, hospitals, docks, 
barracks, saw mills, and an ordnance base costing 
$25,000,000, these are some of the things that impressed 
Secretary Baker in France, and will impress us more 
and more as we come to understand. Our engineers 
have reconstructed and extended a railroad six hundred 
miles long extending from the ports of disembarkation 
to the general bases of operation. The flow of men and 
materials from the United States to France is steadily 
increasing, and our unorganized mass of unlimited re- 
sources are becoming organized. Our selective-service 
law has been developed under a principle of local self- 
government with marked success. Every call made by 
the military authorities has been promptly met with 
the number of men desired. By a system of classifica- 
tion within the office of the Provost Marshal General 
the Government has a record of the special occupational 
qualifications of every registrant. Fourteen hundred 
manufacturing establishments are engaged upon ord- 
nance contracts. Plans are under way for the erection 
of storage space to the amount of 23,307,408 square 
feet. The Supply Division of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment alone handles material amounting to approxi- 
The rate of 
our rifle production is now forty-five thousand a week. 
225,000 
a year. In thelist of ordnance purchases we find 23,- 
000,000 hand grenades, 23,000,000 projectiles for all 


calibers of heavy artillery, 427,246,000 pounds of ex- 


mately ten thousand car loads a month. 


We are producing machine guns at the rate of 


plosives. Our heavy Browning machine gun can fire 
20,000 shots in 48 minutes and 16 seconds. Forty 
million yards of bobbinet for mosquito bars is one of 
the items, indicating the complexity in the army re- 
quirements. A standardized truck of interchangeable 
parts, standardized motorcycles, passenger cars, and 
bicycles are all well under way. Upwards of 650,000,- 


000 feet of lumber have been used in the construction 
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of cantonments alone. American aviators are now fly- 
ing in the aggregate over 100,000 miles daily. No one 
can doubt that the United States is baring her arm. 
To what extent we shall be supposed to extend these 
operations, to increase our army, to raise the age limit 
under the draft, does not yet appear. Secretary Baker, 
April 24, in his first appearance before the House Mili- 
tary Committee since his return from the Western bat- 
tle front, said nothing about increasing our army be- 
yond its present authorization, but added that he might 
appear later with some recommendations. At that hear- 
ing Mr. Baker quoted General Foch, French military 
leader in the command of the Allied forces, as follows: 
“T am not given to compliments, but what I want to say 
is that every one of our officers speaks in the very high- 
est terms of the Americans under arms here.” 

Thus we are about the business. We at home must 
eat what is set before us and ask no questions for con- 
science sake. We shall wear what we can get. We shall 
hand over all that is asked of us. At a time when the 
very liberties of our America are at stake we shall not 
so forget our main purpose as even to chatter about 
the constitution and freedom of speech. Parties and 
denominations are now wholly insignificant terms. We 
are baring our arm to the immediate task of winning 
this war. Our casualty list now numbers over four 
thousand. ( No true lover of peace will interfere in any 
way with the winning and ending of this war.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our Department of Labor and our 
Bureau of Education, not to mention 
our public schools, are striving with 
the difficulties of Americanizing our adult alien popu- 
lation. The operations of our selective draft have im- 
pressed upon the American mind more effectively than 
the census has been able to impress it, that illiteracy is 
more widely prevalent than we had supposed, not only 
among our aliens, but also among portions of our popu- 
lation of long American standing. Many have become 
citizens without any proper preparation. Races live in 
segregated groups of the Ghetto type, where they in- 
breed and develop in a manner contrary to the spirit 
of our free institutions, and threaten American stand- 
ards of living. Our Constitution has not yet been 
remedied for the protection of aliens, and the differ- 
ential treatment of Asiatics is permitted to continue in 
spite of the irritations and dangers which it threatens. 
So far, our Government has been unable to deal with 
these facts with justice or comprehension. 


Immigration 
Legislation. 
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Realizing the seriousness of the situation, it is pro- 
posed by a group of men, mostly of New York City, to 
organize a “League for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation” without definitely subscribing to a set 
program in advance. These gentlemen are thinking 
towards regulation of the rate of immigration, a fed- 
eral bureau for the registration of aliens, a federal 
bureau for the distribution of immigrants, towards the 
education of aliens, the protection of the lives and 
property of aliens, and towards a higher standard of 
naturalization. When one thousand citizens from all 
parts of the United States have approved the spirit of 
this tentative program it is proposed to proceed in a 
public way to the formation of such a league. 

This work is so clearly in the direction of a better 
international understanding and of a finer inter-racial 
goodwill, that the ADvocATE oF PEACE welcomes the ef- 
forts of these gentlemen, wishes them godspeed, and 
promises its co-operation and support. 





The Position of 
an International 
Law Society 
Today. 


It is increasingly clear that the ques- 
tion before the world today is not 
whether we shall have this or that form 
of international law, but rather 
whether or not international law shall exist. The 
“Made in Germany” products which we are offered and 
which the allies are unanimously refusing are not in- 
ternational law but anarchy. We take pleasure in quot- 
ing a very clear statement of this situation made by the 
Executive Council of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law adopted at its meeting in Washington, 
Saturday, April 27, in which it declares that “the very 
existence of international law is now at issue.” The 
statement continues: 

The Committee on Annual Meeting has therefore re- 
frained from calling the members of the Society from 
the active work on which most of them are engaged to 
meet for the discussion of questions of law. The only 
great question of international law today is whether 
that law shall continue to exist.. 

Upon that subject the American Society of Inter- 
national Law reaffirms the clear and unvarying support 
of the United States for the rule of law, expressed in 
the recognition of international law in the Federal Con- 
stitution, in the decisions of its highest court, and in 
the utterances of its Chief Magistrates and statesmen. 

Mr. Webster, while Secretary of State, made this 
announcement: 

Every nation, on being received, at her own request, into 
the circle of civilized governments, must understand that 
she not only attains rights of sovereignty and the dignity 
of national character, but that she binds herself to the 
strict and faithful observance of all those principles, laws, 
and usages which have obtained currency among civilized 


states, and which have for their object the mitigation of 
the miseries of war. 
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President Cleveland, in his special message in 1893, 
addressed to the Congress of the United States, said: - 

The law of nations is founded upon reasons and justice, 
and the rules of conduct governing individual relations 
between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 
applicable as between enlightened nations. The consid- 
erations that international law is without a court for its 
enforcement and that obedience to its commands practically 
depends upon good faith instead of upon the mandate of 
a superior tribunal, only give additional sanction to the 
law itself and brand any deliberate infraction of it not 
merely as a wrong, but as a disgrace. A man of true 
honor protects the unwritten word which binds his con- 
science more scrupulously, if possible, than he does the 
bond a breach of which subjects him to legal liabilities, 
and the United States, in aiming to maintain itself as one 
of the most enlightened nations, would do its citizens a 
gross injustice if it applied to its international relations 
any other than a high standard of honor and morality. 


The Council would call attention to the fact that the 
entire diplomatic and consular service of all nations 
operates under the control and protection of interna- 
tional law. That therefore all the vast interests within 
the charge of these agencies must be left unserved and 
unadministered if the beneficent provisions of inter- 
national law are abandoned or disregarded. They fur- 
ther venture to call attention to the fact that more than 
two-thirds of the surface of the ghobe is covered by the 
high seas, that no law is current thereon except inter- 
national law, that noble branch of law, which President 
Wilson on April 2, 1917, addressing the Congress of 
the United States, declared had its “origin in the at- 
tempt to set up some law which would be respected and 
observed upon the seas, where no nation had right of 
dominion and where lay the free highways of the world.” 
“By painful stage after stage,” he said, “has that law 
been built up with meager enough results indeed after 
all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but 
always with a clear view at least of what the heart and 
conscience of mankind demanded.” 

To say no more than has been said as to international 
relations upon land if this one law and common rule 
which guards the traffic of the seas is allowed to lapse 
in that vast and preponderant domain, no measure of 
right and justice, no rule of humanity or restraint will 
remain, only the desolating condition which the vulgate 
ascribes to Hell, Ubi nullus ordo sed sempiternus horror 
inhabitat. 

Therefore, those just and wise doctrines by which 
international relations are guided, humanized and con- 
trolled, can not be debilitated or abandoned. There- 
fore, they must be taught by our scholars, learned by 
our rising youth, declared and defined by our courts, 
announced by our Congress, enlarged by our treaties, 
and enforced by our Chief Executive. 

Therefore, at need, our army upon the land and our 
navy upon the sea, with a spirit and devotion which 
have never declined, must maintain and defend them, 
not for the good of this nation or this time alone, but 
for the good of all nations and all men, now and for- 
evermore. 


Tt is needless to call the attention of the reader to the 
fact that this admirable statement pronounces very 
clearly the position that the American Peace Society 
has maintained since war was declared. 


The editors of 
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this magazine, therefore, are taking no unusual step in 
commending heartily the views of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Society of International Law. 





Practical It is so simple that it is now axio- 
Internation- matic that standardization is essentia! 
alism. : . 

to group enterprises of any large na- 
ture. This is especially so for nations. Because of 


this our fathers provided in our Constitution for a de- 
cennial census, which Dr. 8. N. D. North, formerly 
Director of the United States Census, says has been 
the most useful undertaking of the Government “in that 
it has given us a progressive record of material and 
sociological development covering the 139 years of our 


” 


national existence.” No international commerce can be 
successfully carried on except it be based upon statistics. 
The commercial data of various countries should be 
similarly combined, so that they may mean the same 
thing, be spoken of in the same terminology, and be 
compared with intelligence. 
of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress in 
January, 1916, Dr. North gave an illustration of prac- 
tical internationalism by repeating a plea which he had 
made at the first Pan American Scientific Congress at 
Santiago, 1908-1909, for “Uniformity and co-operation 
in the census methods of the republics of the American 
Continent.” He shows in that address that “A periodi- 
cal census is the only method by which an inventory of 
progress can be established for the guidance of her 
(Argentina) statesmen and people in solving the social 
and industrial problems which confront her.” He argues 
that the same thing is true for Brazil, Chile, and, in 
varying degrees, for the other nations. He pleads for 
a “regularity of enumeration” if we are to have any 
“exact measure of population.” He believes in “a uni- 
form date” and a “uniformity in the half-dozen leading 
questions of a schedule” as the bases of an “interna- 
tional census.” Without the statistics ascertained in 
such a manner both legislation and administration are 
balked at the very threshold. As Dr. North so well 
says: “We have no other safe guide by which to direct 
the consensus of public opinion and to measure the 
degree and intensity of that opinion—its waves and 
curves of advancement, or recession, or culmination.” 
It is true that nations want to know all about other 
nations and that “they need to know all about them- 
selves.” Where there is little uniformity in classifica- 
tion, in terminology, and in units of measurement, there 
is a serious handicap for all international effort, inter- 
national commerce and international justice included. 
It seems reasonable to work now for a standardized sta- 
tistical report for the American republics, to the end 


Speaking before a section 
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that we may have within the Western Hemisphere a 
greater uniformity in our methods of exchange, both in 
the realm of things and the realm of ideas. Canada 
adopted the decimal monetary system with the United 
States gold dollar as the unit of value in 1858, Mexico 
did the same in 1905. There should be a similar uni- 
fication of the Central and South American monetary 
systems. We of this country should take further steps 
toward the adoption of the metric system of weights 
and measures now regularly employed in more than 
forty countries. Pan Americanism is no longer a 
dream. It will become more and more tangible if we 
provide for greater simplicity and accuracy by means 
of a developing standardization, particularly in the 
realms of commerce, and finance. 





Noblesse Chancellor von Hertling says that 
Disobliges. the German Government agrees to 


recognize Lithuania as a free and in- 
dependent State. It will be recalled that the Lithu- 
anian National Council declared, December 11, 1917, 
that Lithuania shall be an independent State, united 
with Germany through eternal and close alliances, and 
asked Germany’s protection and help in the reconstruc- 
tion of the State. In reply to this declaration the 
German Chancellor said, March 24, that Germany 
recognized Lithuania as free and independent, and that 
the German Empire is prepared to lend Lithuania the 
required help. The ominous. aspects of Germany’s 
magnanimity are illy concealed by the Chancellor’s 
words, which ran: “Conventions for the establishment 
terman Empire will be 
The Imperial Government presupposes that the 
conventions will be to Germany’s interest as well as 
Lithuania’s, and Lithuania will take a share of Ger- 
many’s war burdens, which are promoting Lithuania’s 


of a confederation with the 
made. 


emanicipation.” 

This is the same Chancellor who has broken off re- 
lations with Mathias Erzberger, leader of the Catholic 
Centrists in the Reichstag, and who forced the majority 
party to accept the government’s new program for in- 
corporating French territory and the coast of Flanders 
into the German Empire, and for levying large war in- 
demnities on the Western powers. 

But we have another illustration of German awk- 
wardness and malversation from a quarter where we 
had least expected it. Mr. George Bartholeme, for 
many years a resident of Washington, correspondent of 
the semi-official Cologne Gazette, the principal organ of 
the Kaiser’s ministry of foreign affairs, a man who be- 
fore we entered the war was on intimate terms with 
American statesmen of all classes, seems to have for- 
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gotten his many “friends” in America and the cour- 


tesies which were often extended to him. We are in- 





formed that he delivered a lecture recently at Cologne 





in which, says his paper, the Gazette, “he expressed 





himself with almost indescribable loathing and con- 
He deseribed Presi- 





tempt of everything American.” 
dent Wilson as “an oily and hypocritical apostle of in- 






ternational law,” as “a supermoralist,” “a liar,’ “in- 





capable of the truth.” He pictures the rest of us in 
America as “childish” and “sentiment-loving.” He 
adds that we are now conducting this “frivolous war” 
with all “the superficiality and absence of expert 
knowledge of which this utterly unmilitary people is 





capable.” 

It is not within the province of AbvocaTE or PrAce 
In fact, 
we refer to these utterances of the German Chancellor 
and of our erstwhile “friend” simply to call attention to 


to stir up and foster international animosities. 


the way not to behave, if men are ever to co-operate 
in behalf of their life and development. 





‘*Patriotic’’ 
Prussianism 
in Wisconsin. 


A better memory for names than 
for faces is revealed in the American 
citizen where “Prussianism” is con- 
cerned. ‘The label we attach here and there, zealously. 
The “intolerable Thing of which the masters of Ger- 
many have shown us the ugly face” is not so quickly 
recognized when it does not bear its label conspicuously. 
Voters in the recent Wisconsin Senatorial election, de- 
clares the New York Evening Post, on the authority of 
the Milwaukee Free Press, were pestered and persecuted 
hevond all measure, hectored and bullied, intimidated 
with threats of being esteemed traitors, unless they 
voted thus and so, These “overweening attempts to set 
up and enforce political and racial standards of loy- 
alty” and “to hamstring constitutional rights,” as the 
Wisconsin paper terms them, are probably as typical 
Prussian as anything to be found in Berlin or Potsdam. 
The spirit of them is the spirit of Ludendorff, the 
Crown Prince, and Hindenburg. That spirit our boys 
are risking all to exercise, and for this we are giving 
our best. Now, it is not extravagant to denounce a 
proven spy or a traitor, who when a people are sternly 
engaged in defense admits the enemy from the rear to 
fall upon the backs of the brave defenders; nor should 
it be deemed extravagant, disloyal, or unwise to de- 
nounce in clear English those traitors of the Wisconsin 
polls who proved so industrious in no less filthy a busi- 
We cannot win the war with Prussianism as our 
We cannot ride hamstrung constitutional rights 
to victory. We cannot bully a democratic people into 
the kind of warfare that must win against the bullying 









ness, 





ally. 
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tactics of autocracy. If we cannot win the war with 
these things, we must purge ourselves of them. We 
must see this clearly, and certain gentlemen in Wis- 
consin and forty-seven other States must understand it 


clearly. 





Democracy Is As An instance of the practical value 
Democracy Does. 4f yprooting and dispelling Prussian- 


ism in this country, however well it 
may be disguised as patriotism, appears in connection 
with the work that has been done among the Jugo-Slavs 
and other nationalities in California whose brothers 
abroad are subject to Teuton tyranny. This has been 
carried on by the California Immigration and Housing 
In certain districts where, through ig- 
norance or misunderstanding, a hostile spirit was 
shown by the people of these nationalities, the Com- 
mission has sent among them agents speaking their 


Commission. 


languages, to explain clearly the objects of this country 
in the war, displaying prominently the object of secur- 
ing justice to small and subject nationalities. The re- 
sponse has been instantaneous and highly gratifying, 
as measured by the acid test of War Savings Stamp 
sales. But the executive officer of the Commission, Mr. 
George L. Bell, has not hesitated to announce that if 
this good work is not to be nullified before it has had 
time to take root and grow, it is necessary that Ameri- 
cans, as well as the aliens, square their conduct with 
Otherwise the hyprocrisy of our at- 
apparent—more quickly so to 
aliens than to ourselves—and 


American ideals. 
titude will be only too 
the newly. appreciative 
the greatest weapon we have in this war, our unques- 
tioned freedom from ulterior motives, will be by so 


much impaired. 





Our Illinois The lynching of Robert P.. Prager 
Atrocity. is another of those ghastly things in 


which the Prussian spirit- loose in a 
community usually culminates. Certain of the sixteen 
men under indictment for this crime may be punished, 
but little will be accomplished thereby unless the fact 
be made clear and be allowed to sink in, that each 
similar evidence of mob rule is the tramp of a filthy 
boot upon our flag, a brute defiance of the liberty and 
justice we cherish elsewhere. Few have said this more 
clearly than that staunch American, Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts, speaking on April 10 before the 
sridgeport Branch of the Connecticut Council of De- 
fense, when he said: 


Let us bear one thing in mind, that lawlessness at home 
and lynchings, the threats to boycott a language or a litera- 
ture, do not express the great mood in which a great nation 
should express itself in a war like this. 


The atrocity in 
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western Illinois the other day was no more an outrage upon 
the victim of it than it was upon the American people. The 
brutality of lynching does not at all surpass its cowardice. 
Nothing more contemptibly cowardly can be imagined than 
for a crowd of armed men to seize a single unarmed man 
and put him to death. If such cowardice could be regarded 
as distinctive of a nation, no amount of heroism on the part 
of its soldiers in the field could make atonement for it. 
There has been quite too much talk in our politics, even 
before the war, of hanging people to lamp-posts. The spirit 
of lawlessness has received an impulse from men who should 
be the leaders and teachers of the people. The first duty 
upon us, after supporting to the utmost our soldiers and our 
allies, is sternly to repress those barbarous exhibitions of 
lawlessness that have too often disgraced our country. 


Those minds in which glimmer no distinction be- 
tween a bayonet charge in France and a hanging in 
Illinois are exactly and self-evidently on a par with the 
mind that directs the butchery of civilians in invaded 
territories, that orders the systematic terrorization of 
women and children in a captured town, that achieves 
So 


long as we permit in our midst these minds, unenlight- 


the wholesale draft of young girls as day laborers. 


ened, uninspired to a conception of loyalty, patriotism, 
and good citizenship, by so much shall we drag out the 
war a bit longer, sacrifice a few more young lives in 
France, and the more impoverish ourselves in winning 
the victory that we must and will win over this mind 


abroad. 





We believe with Irving S. Cobb, to quote one of 
his “Thunders of Silence” (Doran), that all of us 
had best be busy these days about “the task of knock- 
ing the ‘mania’ out of Germania,” even though it does 
involve such complex problems as getting the Russ out 
of Prussia, or perhaps limiting to some extent the nip 
of Nippon, to say nothing of ridding the Dual Monarchy 
of a dual monarch. But at the same time we would de- 
clare that the one high duty of the American Peace 
Society, as well as of every other organization or indi- 
vidual in the United States that appreciates and under- 
stands the strength of the ideals with which we have 
entered the war, is to lend every effort to get and keep 
the “riot” out of “patriotism.” 





“Why should all that is generous and statesmanlike 
come from the other side of the ocean,” demands a Brit- 
ish newspaper, quoted elsewhere in this issue, “and all 
that is pettifogging from ours?” Such humility is a 
favorable sign, but Britannia takes herself a bit too seri- 
ously, perhaps. She should run over some morning and 
attend a “win-the-war” session of Congress. 





While accusing ourselves of tardiness with our air pro- 
gram, let us not forget the British journalists’ charac- 
terization of President Wilson’s war addresses, as equal 
to “twelve army corps and a regiment of angels.” 
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A MODERN DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


A Joint Protest Addressed to the Imperial Chancellor, von 
Hertling, February 16, 1918, by the Deputies and Senators 
Present in Occupied Belgium. 


XCELLENCY, on the 19th of January of the current 

year there appeared on the walls of our cities a 
notice in which some 15 persons declare, in the name of 
a so-called council of Flanders, the autonomy of the 
Flemish provinces, and claim thus to sanction the divi- 
sion of our country into two States, in breach of our 
constitution and national sovereignty. 

At the same time the newspapers announced that a 
delegation from this council had been received by Dr. 
von Walraf, German Secretary of State for Internal Af- 
fairs, and had declared to him that they were the mouth- 
piece of the Flemish people and had been kindly treated 
by him. 

Excellency, since your accession to power you have 
expressed in no uncertain terms your respect for the 
will of the people, such as expresses itself in the majority 
of a parliament when legally elected. 

At your side and like you, your allies have declared as 
one of the ruling principles of a future peace their will 
to abstain from all interference in the internal affairs of 
other people, while at the same time claiming on their 
side that all interference in their own political organi- 
zation had been avoided. (Speech of Prime Minister 
Seidler of Nov. 30, 1917.) Like you, they have pointed 
out that only the parliament, along with the other com- 
petent agencies, has, according to the constitution, the 
right of deciding questions which relate to the internal 
policies of a nation. (Speech of Count Czernin, Jan. 
24, 1918.) 

We do not know whether,’in these circumstances and 
in spite of principles so definite and declarations so 
formal, it enters into the intentions of your govern- 
ment to accord any attention to the declarations of the 
council of Flanders. 

But we, legal representatives of the nation, are in 
duty bound to remove every ambiguity and to admit no 
usurpation of our powers. The so-called council of 
Flanders holds no public charge in Belgium. It is 
foreign to our constitutional and legal institutions. It 
has come into being, no one knows how or by whose will. 
In fact, its exact composition, its réle, and its functions 
are still for the most part unknown. In vain could it 
claim for itself any authority in fact or any moral con- 
sideration in the country. It possesses neither. The 
Flemish deputies and senators, the heads of the great 
political and literary associations, who are the author- 
ized representatives of the Flemish movement, have pro- 
tested against the part which this council arrogates to 
itself and against the policy which it pursues, and they 
have let it be published that its acts do not correspond 
either to the Flemish program or to the wishes of the 
Flemish people. (Protest addressed to von Bethmann- 


Hollweg on March 10, 1917.) 

They have rightly proclaimed that the question of 
languages is concerned with our internal policies, and 
that it has been made the object of numerous measures, 
generally voted almost unanimously, and that we shall 
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be able to regulate it after peace is restored among our- 
selves, by the free exercise of our national institutions, 
in a spirit of harmony and justice, as becomes a nation 
which has undergone for its honor and its right unpre- 
cedented trials without weakening. 

What value can one attach, under such circumstances, 
to the declarations and acts of a group with neither 
power nor legal right, which borrows an apparent im- 
portance only from the fact that, thanks to the censor- 
ship of the press and the restrictions placed upon the 
right to meet and to form associations, it has only the 
right of speech, and presents according to its under- 
standing its utterances and the reception which public 
opinion gives them. 

Recently, it is true, the council of Flanders announced 
that it submitted itself for re-election. An official record 
shows that a meeting, called one day in advance, was 
held in a theater at Brussels. Anybody came who 
wished—Belgians and strangers, men, women, or chil- 
dren. There were in all 600 or 700 persons. It is these 
unknown people, met together by chance, without direc- 
tion or guarantee, who, in a few moments, as an inter- 
lude to a discourse, proclaimed the election of 22 depu- 
ties to the council of Flanders and 52 provisional coun- 
cillors, and it is thus that, unbeknown to its popula- 
tion, the wish of the arrondissement of Brussels, which 
numbers 200,000 electors and nearly a million inhab- 
itants, was expressed. 

Every honest man will admit that such procedures 
are ridiculous. In no organized and free country can 
resolutions of meetings arbitrarily composed and de- 
liberating without either right or authority be substi- 
tuted for the representative bodies or the legal forms 
for the administration of the country. 

Neither have the constituted powers disappeared nor 
could they disappear in Belgium. The municipal coun- 
cils, the provincial councils, are still active. They are 
chosen by the system of general suffrage, direct and 
secret. Would that they might be assembled. Already 
the provincial council of Antwerp, the essentially Flem- 
ish municipal councils of Antwerp, Malines, St. Nicolas, 
Turnhout, ete., those of Brussels and its suburbs, and 
numerous other communes have on the occasion of pro- 
jects for administrative separation shown their desire 
for unity, and that in no doubtful terms; but the Ger- 
man authority has prevented them from considering the 
question. May this interdiction be removed. Every- 
where the attitude of the council of Flanders will find a 
signal disavowal in these public bodies which are con- 
stantly in direct contact with public opinion. 

The deputies and senators attest: by their signatures 
at the foot of this protest that they oppose every attempt 
upon our national institutions, and certainly one could 
not legitimately prefer to the legal representatives of 
the nation the manifestoes of people without authority 
who have all, or nearly all, accepted their appointments, 
promotions, emoluments from the German administra- 
tion in Belgium. 

What would you, what would any German patriot, 
think if, when a part of Germany was occupied there 
were found Germans who would call upon the aid of 
the enemy with a view to dividing the Empire and over- 
throwing its constitution ? 

History shows how fragile are the arbitrary arrange- 
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ments which the invader attempts to ;impose upon 
peoples temporarily vanquished, and it is not necessary 
to go far back in your own annals of history to see what 
a proud and patriotic people would do. 

According to article 25 of the Belgium constitution, 
“all powers emanate from the nation.” 

“They are exercised in the manner established by 


the constitution.” Beyond this principle, which is at 
the basis of the institutions of all free peoples, there 
is nothing but the arbitrary and fantastic, and this 
fundamental rule forms a part of the legal provisions 
for which the invader should show respect, according 
to the terms of article 43 of The Hague Convention. 

Excellency, it is not for us to foresee the policy which 
your government will decide to follow in this matter; 
but against the acts of those who in time of war attempt 
to rend their murdered country we, the legal repre- 
sentatives of the nation, wish to raise an energetic and 
indignant protest. We absolutely deny them any author- 
ity and any right whatever of acting in the name of the 
country or of speaking in the name of all or a part 
of our people. 





“DECLARATION OF WAR TO A 
FINISH.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S THIRD LIBERTY LOAN SPEECH IN 
BALTIMORE, APRIL 6, 1918. 


(The above title is the characterization of President Wil- 
son's address given it by the Paris newspaper, Le Matin.) 


OUR 


ELLOW-CITIZENS: This is the anniversary of our ac- 

ceptance of Germany’s challenge to fight for our 
right to live and be free, and for the sacred rights of 
freemen everywhere. The nation is awake. There is 
no need to call to it. We know what the war must cost, 
our utmost sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men, and, if 
need be, all that we possess. 

The loan we are met to discuss is one of the least 
parts of what we are called upon to give and to do, 
though in itself imperative. The people of the whole 
country are alive to the necessity of it, and are ready 
to lend to the utmost, even where it involves a sharp 
skimping and daily sacrifice to lend out of meagre earn- 
ings. ‘They will look with reprobation and contempt 
upon those who can and will not, upon those who de- 
mand a higher rate of interest, upon those who think 
of it as a mere commercial transaction. I have not 
come, therefore, to urge the loan. I have come only to 
give to you, if I can, a more vivid conception of what it 
is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason why it 
had to come, the need to fight it through, and the issues 
that hang upon its outcome, are more clearly disclosed 
now than ever before. It is easy to see just what this 
particular loan means, because the cause we are fighting 
for stands more sharply revealed than at any previous 
crisis of the momentous struggle. The man who knows 


least can now see plainly how the cause of justice stands 
and what the imperishable thing he is asked to invest in. 
Men in America may be more sure than they ever were 
before that the cause is their own, and that, if it should 
be lost, their own great nation’s place and mission in 
the world would be lost with it. 
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I call you to witness, my fellow-countrymen, that at 
no stage of this terrible business have I judged the pur- 
poses of Germany intemperately. I should be ashamed 
in the presence of affairs so grave, so fraught with the 
destinies of mankind throughout all the world, to speak 
with truculence, to use the weak language of hatred or 
vindictive purpose. We must judge as we would be 
judged. I have sought to learn the objects Germany has 
in this war from the mouths of her own spokesmen, and 
to deal as frankly with them as I wished them to deal 
with me. I have laid bare our own ideals, our own pur- 
poses, without reserve or doubtful phrase, and have 
asked them to say as plainly what it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggres- 
sion. We are ready, whenever the final reckoning is 
made, to be just to the German people, deal fairly with 
the German power, as with all others. There can be no 
difference between peoples in the final judgment, if it is 
indeed to be a righteous judgment. ‘To propose any- 
thing but justice, even-handed and dispassionate jus- 
tice, to Germany at any time, whatever the outcome of 
the war, would be to renounce and dishonor our own 
cause, for we ask nothing that we are not willing to 
accord. 

It has been with this thought that I have sought to 
learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it 
was justice or dominion and the execution of their own 
will upon the other nations of the world that the Ger- 
man leaders were seeking. They have answered 
answered in unmistakable terms. They have avowed 
that it was not justice, but dominion and the unhin- 
dered execution of their own will. The avowal has not 
come from Germany’s statesmen. It has come from 
her military leaders, who are her real rulers. Her 
statesmen have said that they wished peace, and 
were ready to discuss its terms whenever their op- 
ponents were willing to sit down at the conference table 
with them. Her present Chancellor has said—in indefi- 
nite and uncertain terms, indeed, and in phrases that 
often seem to deny their own meaning, but with as much 
plainness as he thought prudent—that he believed that 
peace should be based upon the principles which we had 
declared would be our own in the final settlement. 

At Brest-Litovsk her civilian delegates spoke in sim- 
ilar terms; professed their desire to conclude a fair 
peace and accord to the peoples with whose fortunes they 
were dealing the right to choose their own allegiances. 
But action accompanied and followed the profession. 
Their military masters, the men who act for Germany 
and exhibit her purpose in execution, proclaimed a very 
different conclusion. We cannot mistake what they 
have done—in Russia, in Finland, in the Ukraine, in 
Rumania. The real test of their justice and fair play 
has come. From this we may judge the rest. 

They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph, in 
which no brave or gallant nation can long take pride. A 
great people, helpless by their own act, lies for the time 
at their mercy. Their fair professions are forgotten. 
They nowhere set up justice, but everywhere impose 
their power and exploit everything for their own use 
and aggrandizement, and the peoples of conquered 
provinces are invited to be free under their dominion! 

Are we not justified in believing that they would do 
the same things at their western front if they were not 
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there face to face with armies whom even their count- 
less divisions cannot overcome? If, when they have 
felt their check to be final, they should propose favor- 
able and equitable terms with regard to Belgium and 
France and Italy, could they blame us if we concluded 
that they did so only to assure themselves of a free hand 
in Russia and the East? 

Their purpose is, undoubtedly, to make all the Slavic 
peoples, all the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic 
Peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has dominated and 
misruled, subject to their will and ambition, and build 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and 
commercial supremacy—an empire as hostile to the 
Americas as to the Europe which it will overawe—an 
empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and 
the peoples of the Far Kast. 

In such a program our ideals, the ideals of justice 
and humanity and liberty, the principle of the free self- 
determination of nations, upon which all the modern 
world insists, can play no part. They are rejected for 
the ideals of power, for the principle that the strong 
must rule the weak, that trade must follow the flag, 
whether those to whom it is taken welcome it or not, 
that the peoples of the world are to be made subject to 
the patronage and overlordship of those who have the 
power to enforce it. 

That program once carried out, America and all who 
care or dare to stand with her must arm and prepare 
themselves to contest the mastery of the world—a mas- 
tery in which the rights of common men, the rights of 
women and of all who are weak, must for the time being 
be trodden under foot and disregarded and the old, 
age-long struggle for freedom and right begin again 
at its beginning. Everything that America has lived 
for and loved and grown great to vindicate and bring 
to a glorious realization will have fallen in utter ruin 
and the gates of mercy once more pitilessly shut upon 
mankind ! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet is 
not that what the whole course and action of the Ger- 
man armies has meant wherever they have moved? | 
do not wish, even in this moment of utter disillusion- 
ment, to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only 
what the German arms have accomplished with unpity- 
ing thoroughness throughout every fair region they have 
touched. 

What, then, are we to do? For myself, I am ready, 
ready still, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just 
and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely pur- 
posed—a peace in which the strong and the weak shall 
fare alike. But the answer, when I proposed such a 
peace, came from the German commanders in Russia 
and I cannot mistake the meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. 
All the world shall know that you accept it. It shall 
appear in the utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with 
which we shall give all that we love and all that we have 
to redeem the world and make it fit for free men like 
ourselves to live in. This now is the meaning of all that 
we do. Let everything that we say, my fellow-country- 
men, everything that we henceforth plan and accom- 
plish, ring true to this response till the majesty and 
might of our concerted power shall fill the thought and 
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utterly defeat the force of those who flout and misprize 
what we honor and hold dear. 

(iermany has once more said that force, and force 
alone, shall decide whether justice and peace shall reign 
in the affairs of men, whether right as America con- 
ceives it or dominion as she conceives it shall determine 
the destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, but one 
response possible from us: Force, force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit, the righteous and trium- 
phant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 


THE PACT OF CORFU. 
THE REBIRTH OF A NATION. 


{Mention of this treaty between the Slovenes, Serbs, and 
Croatians, signed at Corfu, July 20, 1917, is to be found on 
page 276 of the Apvocatr oF PEAcE for October, 1917. When 
tirst published this treaty provoked considerable antagonism 
in the Italian press. At the recent Congress of Oppressed 
Nutionalities at Rome, mentioned on another page of this is- 
sue, informal negotiations and discussion freely entered into 
by both Italian and Jugo-Slavs informally ratified this treaty 
in all its terms. This change of front on the part of Italy, 
and its possible influence for the disintegration of the Dual 
Monarchy, with the possible redistribution of Austria in the 
formation of the kingdom here outlined, make this treaty of 
some importance and interest at present.—Tne Epiror.} 


lik authorized representatives of the Serbs, Croats 

and Slovenes, in declaring that it is the sole and 
unyielding demand of our people to be free from every 
foreign yoke and to constitute itself a single, free, 
national and independent State, a desire based on the 
principle that every nation has the right to decide its 
own destiny, are agreed in judging that this State should 
be founded on the following modern and democratic 
principles : 

(1) The state of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who 
are also known as the Southern Slavs, or Jugo-Slavs, 
will be a free and independent kingdom, with indivis- 
ible territory and unity of allegiance. It will be a con- 
stitutional, democratic and parliamentary monarchy 
under the Karageorgevitch dynasty, which has always 
shared the ideas and the feelings of the nation, placing 
liberty and the national will above all else. 

(2) This State will be named “The Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” And the style of the 
sovereign will be “King of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes.” 

(3) The State will have a single coat-of-arms, a 
single flag, and a single crown. These emblems will be 
composed of the present existing emblems. The unity 
of the State will be symbolized by the coat-of-arms and 
the flag of the kingdom. 

(4) The special Serb, Croat and Slovene flags rank 
equally and may be freely hoisted on all occasions. The 
special coat-of-arms may be used with equal freedom. 

(5) The three national designations—Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes—are equal before the law throughout the 
territory of the kingdom, and every one may use them 
freely upon all occasions of public life and in dealing 
with the authorities. 

(6) The two alphabets, the Cyrillic and the Latin, 
also rank equally, and every one may use them freely 
throughout the territory of the Kingdom. The royal 
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both the right and the duty to employ both alphabets in 
accordance with the wishes of the citizens. 

(7) All recognized religions may be freely and pub- 
licly exercised. ‘The Orthodox, Roman Catholic and 
Mussulman faiths, which are those chiefly professed by 
our nation, shall rank equally and enjoy equal rights 
with regard to the State. 

In consideration of these principles the Legislature 
will take special care to safeguard religious concord in 
conformity with the spirit and tradition of our whole 
nation. 

(8) The calendar shall be unified as soon as possible. 

(9) The territory of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes will include all the territory in- 
habited compactly and in territorial continuity by our 
nation of the three names. It cannot be mutilated with- 
out detriment to the vital interests of the community. 

Our nation demands nothing that belongs to others. 
It demands only what is its own. It desires to free 
itself and to achieve its unity. Therefore it consciously 
and firmly refuses every partial solution of the problem 
of its national liberation and unification. It puts for- 
ward the proposition of its deliverance from Austro- 
Hungarian domination and its union with Serbia and 
Montenegro in a single State forming an indivisible 
whole. 

In accordance with the right of self-determination of 
peoples, no part of this territorial totality may, with- 
out infringement of justice, be detached and incor 
porated with some other state without the consent of 
the nation itself. 

(10) In the interests of freedom and of the equal 
rights of all nations, the Adriatic shall be free and open 
to each and all. 

(11) All citizens throughout the whole territory of 
the Kingdom shall be equal and enjoy the same rights 
with regard to the State and before the law. 

(12) The election of the deputies to the national 
representative body shall be by universal suffrage, with 
equal, direct and secret ballot. The same shall apply 
to the elections in the communes and other administra- 
tive units. Elections will take place in each commune. 

(13) The Constitution, to be established after the 
conclusion of peace by a constituent assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, with direct and secret ballot, will 
he the basis of the entire life of the State; it will be 
the source and consummation of all authority and o/ 
all rights by which the entire life of the nation will 
he regulated. 

The Constitution will provide the nation with the 
possibility of exercising its special energies in local 
autonomies delimited by natural, social and economic 
conditions. 

The Constitution must be passed in its entirety by a 
numerically defined majority in the Constituent Assem- 
bly. 

The Constitution, like all other laws passed by the 
Constituent Assembly, will come into force after having 
received the royal sanction. 

The nation of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, thus 
unified, will form a State of about twelve million in- 
habitants. This State will be the guarantee for their 
independence and national development and their na- 
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tional and intellectual progress in general, a mighty 

bulwark against the German thrust, an inseparable ally 

of all the civilized nations and States which have pro- 

claimed the principle of right and liberty and that of 

international justice. It will be a worthy member of 

the new Community of Nations, 

Drawn up in Corfu, July 7/20, 1917. 

The President of the Jugo-Slav Committee, 

(Signed) Dr. ANTE TRUMBIC, 
Advocate, Deputy and Leader of the 

Croatian National Party in the Dal- 
matian Diet, late Mayor of Split 
(Spalato), late Deputy for the Dis- 
trict of Zadar (Zara) in the Aus- 


trian Parliament. 


The Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Serbia and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


(Signed) NrKoLa P. Paste. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE 
WAR. 
A STATEMENT 


By the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, adopted at 
its session of March 29, 1918. 


6 pew decisive hour of history summons our society to 
make its utmost contribution to humanity’s deep- 
est needs. Believing that this requires us to meet the 
moral and spiritual issues of the times simply and fear 
lessly, we feel called to make clear our Christian faith 
as applied to war. 

Our society’s opposition to all war as unchristian has 
been maintained throughout its history. In 1660 our 
forefathers declared : 


“We utterly deny all outward wars and 
strife, and fightings with outward weapons, for 
any end, or under any pretense whatever; this 
is our testimony to the whole world. The 
Spirit of Christ by which we are guided is not 
changeable, so as once to command us from a 
thing as evil and again to move unto it; and 
we certainly know, and testify to the world, 
that the Spirit of Christ, which leads us into 
all truth, will never move us to fight and war 
against any man with outward weapons, 
neither for the Kingdom of Christ, nor for the 
kingdoms of this world.” 


These convictions have been reaffirmed by Friends 
in all generations, and during the present war our yearly 
meetings throughout the world have given clear evi- 
dence that they are steadfast to the same principles. 

The basis of our opposition to war is much more than 
any single command of the Old or New Testament. It 
is our faith that the way of love, by which our Master, 
Jesus Christ, met and conquered evil, remains for His 
followers today the true method of combating wrong. 
For us, as for Him, this involves refusal to use means 
which, like war, violate love and defeat its ends; but it 
does not mean a weak neutrality toward evil. For us, 
as for Him, it means a life of action devoted to the 
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heroic purpose of overcoming evil with good. The un- 
speakable sufferings of humanity are now calling us and 
all men to larger sacrifices and more earnest endeavors 
to put this faith into practice. ‘To such endeavors we 
dedicate ourselves. 

In accordance with this faith, we desire to maintain 
all our relationships today. 

To our beloved country we affirm the deep loyalty of 
grateful hearts. We long to help her realize her noblest 
capacities as a great Republic dedicated to liberty and 
democracy. But we believe that we best serve our coun- 
try and all humanity when we maintain that religion 
and conscience are superior even to the State. 

To President Wilson we declare our appreciation of 
his steadfast and courageous efforts to keep the aims of 
the United States in this great conflict liberal, disinter- 
ested, and righteous. 

To our fellow-countrymen, who are following the 
leadings of conscience into ways where we cannot be 
their comrades, we give assurance of respect and sym- 
pathy in all that they endure. Finally, 

For all men, whether they be called our enemies or 
not, we pray that the sacrificial love of Christ, stirring 
us to repentance, may reconcile and unite all mankind 
in the brotherhood of His spirit. 


SOME PARTICULAR ADVICES FOR FRIENDS 
AND 


A STATEMENT OF LOYALTY FOR OTHERS. 

By one hundred and twenty Friends of Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, whose names appear, and “a large body of opin- 
ion” represented by them. 

There are certain fundamental principles of right and 
humanity which every man must feel called upon to de- 
fend, even to the extent of forcible resistance if long- 
continued intolerable conditions caused by morally de- 
funct people are to be ended before the world is en- 
slaved. For more than two centuries the Society of 
Friends has stood steadfastly and consistently for peace 
to the limit of toleration. It is in matters of individual 
conflict, however, rather than in national wrongs that 
these principles have proved effective. Many distin- 
guished Friends in the past have realized that in cases 
of great collective oppression mere submission only ren- 
ders the objects of the oppressor more easily attained. 

It is well for us to profit by the experience and judg- 
ment of those of proved attainments and acknowledged 
usefulness in the community rather than by the views 
of those who have not these qualities. Thus we may 
well consider the experience and judgment of William 
Penn, James Logan, John Dickinson, Nathanael Greene, 
Israel Whelen, Thomas Mifflin, Jacob Brown, John 
Bright, John G. Whittier, and a number of Friends liv- 
ing today of similar distinction and experience in the 
facts of life. 

Our foundation principle and the excuse for our sep- 
arate corporate existence is a belief in the Divine Im- 
manence or a direct communion with God. The object 
of our society therefore is to awaken every one to a con- 
sciousness of “that of God” within him which will 
“speak to his condition.” Any particular testimony as 


to outward affairs must, then, be the statement merely 
of a particular person or group within the society, un- 
less approved by it. 
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We believe that the majority of Friends are as earnestly 
opposed as any one to the enthrallment of the world 
by a military caste; to the human slavery and slaughter 
imposed upon Belgium, Poland, Armenia, and other 
countries; to the wholesale destruction of innocent, 
non-combatant women and children; to unparalleled 
atrocities and to the spread of organized barbarism. We 
think that a decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
makes it incumbent upon the Society of Friends to make 
such a statement. The principal thing which George 
Fox did was to break away bravely from the bondage of 
traditional dogma and point from the slavery of the 
formal church discipline to the Authority Within. 
Elias Hicks followed this principle in proclaiming that 
no book or dogma should be adhered to unless it met the 
Witness for Truth in the individual heart. 

We do not agree with those who would utter senti- 
mental platitudes while a mad dog is running amuck, 
biting women and children; with those who would stand 
idly by quoting some isolated passage of Scripture while 
an insane man murdered him, ravished his wife, bay- 
oneted his babies, or crucified his friends ; with any per- 
son who would discuss with some well and contented 
stranger the merits of various fire-extinguishers while 
his wife and children are calling to him from the flames 
of his burning house. 

We believe that wrong is relative and has degrees ; that 
there are greater things than human life and worse 
things than war. There is a difference between peace 
as an end and peace as a means to an end. We do not 
want peace with dishonor or a temporary peace with 
evil. We will not equivocate with honor or com- 
promise with wickedness. We must not only seek to 
save ourselves from war, but posterity as well, and we 
must not mistake pictures or names of things for the 
things themselves. It takes two to make peace, but only 
one to make war. 

Believing that it is not enough at this time to be 
neutral, and that the views of the Society of Friends have 
not been adequately represented by the official state- 
ments of its executives, nor by the utterances of many of 
its public speakers, we feel to follow the course of our 
brethren in England who both now and in their past 
history have realized that there are unusual and extra- 
ordinary circumstances of infrequent occurrence which 
cannot be rigidly or fully met by any man-made church 
discipline. We therefore deem it consistent with our 
Quaker faith to act according to the dictates of our 
own consciences and proclaim a unity with the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ and the messages of the President 
of our country. 

As to the former, we believe the Master to have been 
a religious teacher in normal times, whose words were ad- 
dressed to individuals living in those times. We can- 
not think that He would have remained neutral against 
organized savagery. In the political affairs of a nation 
we are to “render unto Cwsar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” Jesus made known his attitude by the ques- 
tions His hearers asked Him. We cannot think that if 
the long history of Germany’s intrigue and barbarism 
was related to Him and the question asked, “Is it law- 
ful for us to rise and resist the aggression of this mighty 
power by force of arms, or covet bondage for ourselves 
and our children?” that He would have answered, 
“Let the giant have his way; resist him not.” Rather, 
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we believe, would He have said, “They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword, and in such a cause 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever 
shall lose his life, the same shall save it.” We remem- 
ber His words in the 23rd chapter of Matthew and His 
armed forcible driving of the money-changers from the 
temple with the destruction of their property; His 
statement that He came not to send peace but a sword ; 
His injunction to His disciples to sell their garments 
and buy swords; His prophecy that wars “must needs 
be,” and many other sayings that were not the language 
of slavish submission to aggression and evil, but of 
manly resistance. His teaching that we love our ene- 
mies can, we think, be made to mean complete non- 
resistance to national aggression and evil only by tear- 
ing them out from the rest of the New Testament and 
their setting in Oriental thought and life as well as by 
ignoring the conduct of the Master Himself. 

It is perhaps reasonable to believe that God works 
through human instruments, and that He wishes us to 
be “His Hands” for reward ‘and punishment. This 
course, has, we believe, been patiently and forcibly 
stated to us by the President of the United States, who 
has shown us that the “right is more precious than 
peace.” We proclaim our loyalty to the cause of civ- 
ilization, and to the President of the United States, and 
our willingness to help in all ways that may be opened 
to us by the Inward Light, which is the foundation of 
our faith. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PERPETUAL 
STATEMENT OF TERMS APPLIED 
TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE LEAGUE 


By JULIA GRACE WALES 


HE method of war in the past has been to conquer 

first and make terms afterwards. But in any war, 
in so far as a people are contending for international 
principles of justice and freedom, an early, specific, and 
public statement of terms should be a substantial aid 
to their cause. As has already been recognized in the 
present war, a standing offer of a peace based on sound 
international principles adds moral forces to physical, 
and tends to insure moral victory at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Moreover, such a standing challenge 
keeps the enemy government in a public and unescapa- 
ble dilemma between right and wrong, and throws on 
it the perpetual onus of the continuation of the war. 

Moreover, the peoples have a right to know what the 
terms of a settlement are to be; they have a right to 
know these terms before they stop fighting. The safety 
of the peoples lies, not in negotiations in the old secret, 
diplomatic sense, but in the perpetual public statement 
of terms without armistice until the essentials of a last- 
ing settlement have been secured. “Protective pub- 
licity” is the one safeguard against the machinations of 
a selfish autocratic government. 

Now, could the pruciple of continuous mediation 
through public proposals be used by a league of nations 
for the preservation of world peace and be made a per- 
manent part of world security against war? 

The league at present under consideration of course 
hopes ultimately to include in its membership all the 
nations of the earth; if not all are ready to come in, 
however, the league intends to be not a closed alliance 
of the old kind, such as could be mistaken for an ag- 
gressive alliance, but an alliance perpetually open to 
any nation that cares to come in on condition of under- 
taking reasonable responsibilities. That attitude in 
itself is based on the principle of the public challenge 
to the good faith of governments. 

But, further, suppose that, despite all preventive 
measures, a war breaks out between two nations not 
members of the league, how could the principle of the 
perpetual statement of terms be applied by the league 
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to hasten the restoration of peace upon a basis of inter- 

national justice? 

The endeavor of an official neutral commission repre- 
senting the nations of the league would be by careful 
study to discover a programme which would approxi- 
mately meet the legitimate wishes of the belligerent na- 
tions concerned—that is, which would make for the 
welfare of the family of nations as a whole. The pro- 
posals thus prepared would then be placed publicly be- 
fore the belligerent governments. If the first proposals 
should fail to obtain favorable consideration, the com- 
mission would continue to study the problem at issue in 
the light of international principles, and would persist 
in its effort to hold internationally sound solutions be- 
fore the minds of the peoples.* 

It is essential to note that the more radically the pub- 
lic proposals are in accord with sound principles of in- 
ternational justice and welfare, the more effectually 
they will liberate the moral forces which make for a re- 
turn to harmony. 

Such a definition of the issues and of the attitude of 
the belligerent governments with regard to the issues 
should tend to clarify to the neutrals their own further 
course and indicate on which side, if either, the weight 
of their own moral forces should be thrown. 

Again, suppose the league is obliged to enter into a 
state of war (military, or even economic) with an out- 
sider or with a recalcitrant member. According to the 
theory of the perpetual statement of terms: 

I. The declaration of war would be accompanied by a 
concrete statement of the terms of immediate 
return to harmony. The offer would perhaps 
remain open only for a limited period or for the 
duration of certain given conditions; in this 
case, as soon as the time expires or the condi- 
tions change, a new standing offer would be put 
up, so that deception of the people of the recal- 
citrant nation would continue to be difficult or 
impossible.** 

II. There would be some sort of international organ in 
constant operation. 

(A) To keep clear the close relation be- 
tween law and the use of a police 
force; that is, to keep clear the in- 
ternational nature of the task as a 
disinterested public service. 





* Compare the resolution on Continuous Mediation adopted 
by the Women's International Congress at the Hague, April, 
1915. 

** President Wilson’s policy in the present war affords a 
precedent for the application of this principle. In his speech 
to the League to Enforce Peace he applied the principle in- 
formally, challenged the governments before the face of the 
peoples, elicited a degree of official response, and supplied a 
rallying point for unofficial forces. His simultaneous notes 
to the belligerents created for the governments a public and 
unescapable dilemma. In his speech to the Senate in Janu- 
ary of last year he further developed his standing proposal, 
toward which economic pressure, suffering, sound self-in- 
terest, and idealism must with the passing of time combine 
to impel them ever more irresistibly. The efforts of various 
unofficial bodies to formulate terms also show the principle 
to some extent in application. 

Further precedents are found in (1) the President’s war 
speech to Congress, (2) his note to Russia, (3) the British 
note to Russia, (4) Mr. Lloyd-George’s Glasgow speech, (5) 
the President’s note to the Pope, (6) Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
speech to the trade unions, (7) President Wilson’s addresses 
to Congress of January 8 and February 11, 1918, etc., 
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(B) To keep human invention 
on— 

(1) The principles of 
ment. 

(2) The use of moral (simul- 
taneously with physical) 
forces in overcoming the 
enemy resistance. 

Even after formal diplomatic relations had to be 
broken off, ways should be devised to keep the people 
of the enemy country clear about the situation, to un- 
deceive them, to explain to them, to convince them, to 
keep tempting them with a challenge to the right. 

Might not some aspects of this principle be early in- 
cluded in the deliberations of a league for the preserva- 
tion of world peace? 


working 


settle- 





BRIEF PEACE NOTES. 


... The ancient pastime of crushing Truth to earth 
has, we are lately reminded, two main features: the 
crushing and the resurrection, or surging back again. 
The latest reminder consists of an interesting multi- 
plicity of testimonies now coming out of the Central 
Powers, bearing witness to the falsehood of Prussianisin. 
Last month we quoted Turkish and Bulgarian dis- 
avowals of Prussianism. At this writing others are at 
hand. Some of these may be spurious, but few lack a 
distinct air of credibility, in the opinion of their spon- 
sors of the press. One such is the article by Hermann 
Hesse, a prominent South German poct, recently ap- 
pearing, liberally censored, in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung. He was looking forward to the present offen- 
sive, evidently, and urging its avoidance, for he wrote of 
there being prepared in France “the gigantic slaughter 
of which we hardly dare to speak, which is to decide the 
war, and which will not decide it,” and urged that “when 
such unutterable things are in preparation,” “we have 
not to consider petty national vanity now,” for “the 
hour has come when a small humiliation, a small con- 
cession, a small human impulse, cannot any longer dis- 
grace us.” 


. . . The grim humor of the Teutonic fear that “a small 
human impulse” would prove a national disgrace is dis- 
pelled by the evident seriousness of Hesse, when he de- 
clares that Europe has but the government which it 
desires and deserves, and that “what stands in the way 
are our indolence and cowartice, our obstinacy and 
folly. We take things as they are; we rejoice 
over victories, deplore the losses of our own party. We 
mutely recognize and approve war as an instrument of 
polities. There exists only a dwindling mi 
nority which really desires the continuation of the 
war. None but an insignificant band of dis- 
eased fanatics or conscienceless criminals—and yet it 
goes on, longer and longer.” “The Russians have taught 
us once more the sacred lesson of all times that the weak 
can indeed be the most mighty. Why does no one fol- 
low? Why do parliaments and chambers confine them- 
selves to the wonted chatter about daily trivialities, and 
never stand forth in support of the great, all-important 
idea of the day? Why is there support for the self-de- 
termination of nations only when profit can be derived 
from it?” 
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. . Another testimony is furnished by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, former German Ambassador to Great Britain 
and dupe of the Prussian Government, by whom he was 
left in ignorance of the proposed onslaught in 1914, for 
the evident purpose of further befooling the British and 
securing their neutrality, Reports say that Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s recent memorandum published in the Berlin 
Vorwdrtls “has shaken Germany to its foundations,” but 
this may of course be taken with the usual condiment. 
At all events, according to the London Times this 
prominent German points to the following “self-ac- 
cusation” of Germany diplomacy: 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, al- 
though no German interest was involved and the danger of 
a world war must have been known to us—whether we knew 
the text of the ultimatum is a question of complete indiffer- 
ence, 

2. In the days between July 23 and 30, 1914, when Saza- 
noff emphatically declared that Russia could not tolerate an 
attack on Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of media- 
tion, although Serbia, under Russian and British pressure, 
had accepted almost the whole ultimatum, and although an 
agreement about the two points in question could easily have 
heen reached, and Berchtold was even ready to satisfy him- 
self with the Serbian reply. 

3. On July 30, when Berchtold wanted to give way, we, 
without Austria having been attacked, replied to Russia’s 
mere mobilization by sending an ultimatum to St. Peters- 
burg. and on July 31 we declared war on the Russians, 
although the Czar had pledged his word that as long as 
negotiations continued not a man should march—so that 
we deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

In view of these indisputable facts, it is not surprising 
that the whole world outside of Germany attributes to us 
sole guilt for the world war. 


In Austria, it would appear, dissension and the 
consequent revelation of awkward truths, date further 
back. Translations are reaching this country of what 
may well have been embarrassing speeches, made in the 
Vienna Reichsrat some five months ago. One of these, 
that of Dr. Vladimir Ravnihar, one of the most prom- 
inent Jugo-Slavs in that body, is quoted by the Chris- 
lian Science Monitor. Dr. Raynihar urged the publica- 
tion of all secret documents, for the obvious reason that 
future avoidance of war must rest Jargely upon the 
intimate and persistent study of the causes of this war. 
White and Red Books would not do, for they. are only 
too evidently made up of what each government chooses 
to reveal, artfully displayed and tactfully arranged to 
give the best impression. Dr. Ravnihar then quoted 
what he claimed to be the remarks of Count Tisza, “of 
whom it may be said that he directed the fate of the 
monarchy at the moment of the outbreak of the war.” 
The Count had declared that France and Russia were 
preparing secretly to apply military force to Germany 
upon the “nut-cracker” plan —on one side through Bel- 
fort, on the other against Berlin. Germany, that peace- 
ful armed camp, naturally decided “to anticipate the 
attack.” The Sarajevo murders provided the oppor- 
tunity, quite fortunately, and Tisza was called upon to 
persuade his monarch to take the requisite steps, which 
consisted mainly in delivering to Serbia an ultimatum 
of which she could not possibly choose a lesser evil than 
war. The next task of Austria-Hungary was to hold 
back the Russians until the Germans were in Paris. The 
failure of this account of the dawn of “Der Tag” to 
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coincide with the official “explanations” was to Dr. Rav- 
nihar an unmistakable example of the necessity for 
diplomatic revelations of an authentic character. 


... Dr, Ravnihar in the same address took up the in- 
ternal policy of Austria-Hungary, quoting the simile of 
a half century ago, of Austria as a galley with a crew 
of unhappy peoples aboard, whose shackles would not 
be struck off till the galley foundered in an abyss. “The 
ruling powers in the State,” he declared, “have made no 
real effort to deal with the disparities existing between 
the different nationalities, but on the contrary have 
profited by these differences, exploiting them as a very 
favorable basis for despotism. In the meantime, we do 
not see even one Austro-Hungarian statesman deter- 
mined to strike out a fresh path; all Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen are so imbued with the faults of the present 
policy that it has become impossible for them to get out 
of it. It is there that we must, in the first place, seek 
the cause of the lack of sincerity in our ruling statesmen. 
and it is with this lack of sincerity that they treat all 
external and internal affairs.” 


Since those words were spoken, Dr. Ravnihar has 
participated in the national congress of the Jugo-Slav 
Club at the Croatian capital, Agram (Zagreb) in 
March. This meeting, as noted on pages 119-120 of the 
Apri! ApvocaTEe or PEACE, was broken up at the insti- 
gation of the Hungarian War Minister, overriding the 
political autonomy of Croatia. It now appears that this 
incident was regarded with considerable seriousness in 
Agram, where the populace protested in popular pro- 
cessions about the streets. Riots with the military fol- 
lowed, and barricades were set up in a number of places 
ahout the town. Roused by the brutality of the Magyar 
soldiers, the people finally broke through their ranks 
and proceeded to wreck the post-office and bureau of 
Hungarian railways, as tangible representatives of gov- 
ernment. This outbreak, together with a subsequent 
food riot in Herzogovina, and a reported conflict be- 
tween the Ban of Croatia, M. Michaloviteh, and the 
president of the Croatian Council, have led to the pre- 
diction of the retirement of the present Croatian Gov- 
ernment and the dissolution of the Diet. Others see 
in this the beginnings of a greater dissolution through- 
out Austria, which they claim is working conecomi- 
tantly with the growth of the Jugo-Slav State idea, 


... The Geneva Serbian Press Bureau has recently 
sent out the text of the memorandum presented to vari- 
ous delegations attending the Brest-Litovsk conference, 
as prepared by Dr. Korosece (Koroshetz) for the Jugo- 
Slav Club, January 31, 1918. This memorandum, 
written in Vienna by this Jugo-Slav deputy to the 
Vienna Reichsrat, was prohibited publication in the 
Austro-Hungarian press. Attesting its faith in the 
purposes of the Soviet government, it summarizes briefly 
the historv of the Jugo-Slavs as constituting the basis 
of their claim to the right of an independent nationality. 
It points to the declaration of Slovene-Serbo-Croat in- 
dependence read in the Vienna Reichsrat by Dr. Korosec, 
May 30, 1917. It protests against the rule of privilege. 
the fiction of autonomy, and the Magvar tyranny, under 
which in one instance or another the Southern Slavs 
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suffer as long as the argument is maintained that “the 
so-called constitutions of the monarchy afford the na- 
tionalities the possibility of free development.” “A peace 
designed to perpetuate the present situation,” the docu- 
ment further declares, “would not constitute a peace 
for the peoples of this monarchy,” and the Jugo-Slav 
peace program is stated as follows: 


1. An immediate, general, and democratic peace, com- 
plete disarmament, a guarantee and international assurance 
of the free development of all peoples, great and small. 

2. The recognition and perfect assurance of the complete 
and free application of the right of peoples to dispose of 
themselves, especially in the matter of ascertaining whether 
they wish for a free state and in what form that state is to 
be constituted. 

3. We demand for our state nothing that belongs to an- 
other people and that does not belong to us; we only de- 
mand for our state the territory occupied by Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes in compact masses and without break of con- 
tinuity. 

4. The sea, and especially the Adriatic Sea, must be free. 
In cases where traffic via ports situated to the north of the 
Adriatic, in territories inhabited by compact masses of our 
people, would be of great use for the economic development 
of distant peoples, we should be ready to conclude with 
these treaties guaranteeing them free commercial traffic via 
these ports. 


. . . For some time several of the largest Italian daily 
newspapers have been waging a courageous warfare 
against the extreme Irredentists and in behalf of Italian 
support for Jugo-Slav longings. It is declared by some 
observers that more harm to the enemy has been accom- 
plished by this sliver-like diplomatic wedge thrust 
through the Austrian armor than the Central powers 
wreaked in their drive into northern Italy. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note the recent article in the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian by Sir Arthur Evans an- 
nouncing definitely that an agreement has been con- 
cluded between the Italian representative, Dr. Andrea 
Torre, and Dr. A. Trumbic (Trumbitch), one of the 
signers of the Pact of Corfu, maintaining the applica- 
tion of the axiom of nationality in laying down future 
boundary lines, subject in minor instances to agreement 
by conciliation. The Jugo-Slavs pledge themselves to 
support Italy in her efforts to reclaim from Austria all 
territory inhabited by Italians. Signor Torre, it is 
stated, represented a three-quarter majority of the 
Italian Senate and over half the Deputies. The Pact 
of Corfu, states Sir Arthur, although not mentioned, 
is “implicitly recognized.” “There are solid reasons 
for believing,” he asserts, “that with the frank support 
of the Italian Government, with which, it is to be hoped, 
the other allied governments will come into line, the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary now seeking the means to 
exercise the right of self-determination may make rapid 
strides toward the goal.” 


. . . The importance of the new understanding between 
the Italians and Serbo-Croats is three-fold, in the edi- 
torial opinion of the Manchester Guardian. Assuming 
it would be adopted by the governments involved, “it 
would (1) be a moral re-enforcement to our cause, which 
has hitherto suffered from the Allies’ failure in the Adri- 
atic region to apply in practice the principles which they 
all profess. It would (2) make a just settlement prac- 
ticable, and the future much more hopeful, and (3) it 
would compel Austria to consider seriously the claims 
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of her subject nationalities and to make concessions to 
them which would bring her nearer to the standpoint of 
the Allies, and that, in view of the whole international 
position, is far from unimportant.” 


. .. A Congress of Oppressed Nationalities has re 
cently been held at Rome, further cementing, reports 
say, the good feeling now growing between the Italians 
and the Southern Slavs. The agreement reached, in 
harmony with that mentioned above, is stated as three- 
fold, viz., that (1) the unity and independence of the 
Jugo-Slav nation is recognized as of vital interest to 
the Italian nation; and reciprocally that (2) the libera- 
tion of the Adriatic and its defence against all present 
and future enemies is of vital interest for both nations; 
and that (3) territorial controversies shall be settled ir 
a friendly manner on the basis of nationality and in 
such a way as to be so definite at conclusion of peace 
as not to injure the vital interests of the two nations. 


. . . Something of what the Magyars are doing towards 
nurturing future hatreds in Southern Europe was nar- 
rated on page 118 of our last issue, summarizing an ac- 
count appearing in an Austrian paper of the Magyariza- 
tion of Serbia. Later accounts tell of a somewhat simi- 
lar Bulgarization of Serbia in the Moravia district, Old 
Serbia and Macedonia. Acting on the theory that 
Serbian existence as a nation may be denied, Serbian 
books and manuscripts are carried off and burnt, the 
Serbian language, even in the most intimate matters, 
is forbidden to he written, village priests have heen 
robbed, murdered, carried off bound, or caused to dis- 
appear mysteriously. 


. . » “For us Serbia has disappeared,” is the terse sum- 
mary of Bulgaria’s Premier. In an interview granted 
in Vienna, in the interval between the agreement with 
the Ukraine and that with Russia, he is quoted as de- 
claring that, “Serbia no longer exists, and troubles us 
no longer. The Serbian Government is in Corfu, and 
Pasic (Pashitch) is roaming the world and going on 
with the foundation of a Great Serbian State. He is 
founding it on paper, and he should not be deprived of 
that amusement.” Vying in its qualities of amusement 
with Pasic’s great dreams is Radoslavoff’s next remark : 
“When one enters Serbia and sees the misery the war 
has left behind one would think that the Serbs would 
come to reason, that they must comprehend 
how much good the Central Powers would be in a posi- 
tion to do for the country.” As for Russia, the Premier’s 
desires are simple and concrete: “May anarchy in Rus- 
sia spread and deepen!” is his devout prayer. 


.. + The Colonization Committee of the Prussian 
Bundesrat recently presented a resolution to that body 
calling for expropriation and German colonization in 
Prussia’s Polish province. “Full consideration for 
Prussia’s military security” is urged in determining the 
Fastern frontiers of Poland. In the discussion upon 
this resolution, opinion favored a large indemnity to be 
imposed on Poland. The Prussian Minister of Agri- 
culture made the amusing assertion that Germany “must 
demand that peace agreements be settled between the 
governments themselves with interference from no one, 
not even Parliament.” ‘The same speaker advised that 
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Polish demands “must be cautiously met as far as pos- 
sible.” 


. .+ The Russian Commissioner of Commerce an- 
nounces that Russia has lost 780,000 square kilometers 
of territory under the terms of the peace treaty with 
Germany, and therewith a population of fifty-six mil- 
lions, or nearly a third of the total population of what 
might have been the Republic. She has also lost 13,350 
miles of railways, about one-third of the total; seventy- 
three per cent of the total iron production; eighty-nine 
of the total coal production; 268 sugar refineries, 918 
textile factories, 244 chemical factories, 615 paper mills, 
and 1,073 machine factories. 


. . . “I was married without my ken,” is an old Russian 
proverb that fitly describes the Russian situation at pres- 
ent, in the opinion of Count Ilya Tolstoy, writing to the 
New York Times. Russia is slave to two merciless mas- 
ters, “the dark, revolting canaille” and to Germany, and 
“it is difficult to say which of the two is the worse.” 
The silent, illiterate peasants, forming eighty-five per 
cent of the population, have been sold to Germany with- 
out their permission or knowledge. The problem for 
those nations which would be helpful is difficult, indeed, 
for there is no possible center of public opinion an‘ 
no way for the vast majority to find expression. Any 
intervention by the Allies must be made with care and 
understanding, for it must arouse friendly feeling among 
this majority. Count Tolstoy believes the one course to 
be, firm on-recognition of the Bolshevik government 
by all the Allies. Translated into action, he states that 
this non-recognition could best be expressed by the 
Allies’ occupyine Siberia. Such a move would deny 
Russia any claim of neutrality, and so push the issue 
whether Russia was for or against Germany. Such 
a move would rouse the Russian people and unseat their 
masters, he believes. 


° 


.. . The American Labor, Socialist and Radical con- 
ference announced to be held in New York City May 
3, 4 and 5, is stated to be for the purpose of promoting 
the national and international solidarity of the labor, 
social and radical movements; and to discuss social 
and economic reconstruction. Under the latter head 
will be brought up, says the official announcement, uni- 
versal militarv training in the United States, the 
financing of the war, the British labor program, soli- 
darity in the American labor movement, the Russian sit- 
uation, and the relations between the United States and 
the Far East. The slogan is “Solidarity ;” the challenge: 
“What changes shall take place and who shall direct 
them?” “The time has come for united action,” de- 
clares the organizing committee. 


. . . Playing pussy-in-the-corner with a hyena is de- 
scriptive of the characterization given the British Labor 
Movement’s international activities by one shrewd critic. 
“Like some of the absolutely honest leaders of the Ger- 
man Socialists,” he says, “the British leaders underrate 
the destructive tendencies of the German rulers. I[ 
cannot believe that, if any British labor leader could 
appreciate at its true value the depth of infamy of 
which the ruling classes are capable, he would maintain 
the ‘pacificist? attitude which he has adopted since 
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the commencement of the war.” This is not the opinion 
of a British conservative, but of a Prussian Socialist 
resident in England, a member of the first “Interna- 
tional,” and a friend of August Bebel—Herr Emil 
Bruck. As one-time editor of the social democratic 
paper in Germany he incurred official wrath and was 
exiled following imprisonment. He is in close touch 
with the “honest leaders” in Germany to whom he re- 
fers, and scoffs at the British notion of inducing Ger- 
man “organized democracy” to assert itself. Their 
only hope, he avers, is in the Minority Socialists. Of 
the six leaders of this party he says: 


While admiring the personal courage of Liebknecht, it 
must be remarked that even he regarded this war as a capi- 
talist war, and for that reason alone voted against it. His 
idea was that the English armament manufacturers had as 
much to do with the outbreak as the German government, 
or Krupps! As for Bernstein and Haase, they not only 
voted for the war credits, but Haase lowered himself to 
such a degree that he actually read the infamous declara- 
tion of the party in the Reichstag on the 4th of August, 
1914. 

The only members of the minority Socialists who seem to 
have a clear conception of the war are Dr. Franz Mehring. 
Ledebour, and Kautsky. Mehring is a member of the Prus- 
sian Diet, Ledebour is a member of the Reichstag, but 
Kautsky has no mandate, since he is an Austrian. 

As to the “organized” masses behind them, most are in 
arms, in prison, or working under military control, and one 
may be sure that they do not cause the rulers of Germany 
the slightest anxiety. Such is the true position of German 
“organized democracy” today. 


. . . Even if a conference were possible between Ger- 
man and British labor representatives, says Bruck ; with 
Liebknecht out of jail and the British rhetoric so per- 
suasive that the split in the German Socialist party were 
healed and the allied peace terms agreed to; what then? 
“Well, I, for one, am convinced that the situation would 
be unchanged. The combined influence of the German 
Socialists would trouble the Junkers about as much as 
a swarm of mosquitos would bother a cannon ball.” 
Herr Bruck would have the British leaders assist their 
government to their utmost instead of diverting the 
attention of the masses from the main issue. He adds: 


The policy of British workmen must be to hold on to the 
“never again” of Mr. Lloyd George. I am convinced that 
the present endeavor to re-establish the “International,” 
like the desire to meet the labor leaders of the Central Pow- 
ers in conference, is not only confusing, but will have the 
effect of confusing the mind of the masses. Assuming that 
the allied nations were ever so ready for peace, what has 
that to do with the ambition of the German rulers? It 
must clearly be the aim of every honest Socialist first to get 
rid of the Hohenzollern. Only then can peace or concilia- 
tion be thought of. 


. We must remain in arms, cap-a-pie, no matter 
what it costs the people, declares Senator John Sharp 
Williams, if Prussia wins this war. But to so remain 
if we win the war and can bring Germany to the point 
of amenability, is to sink to the Prussian level. In a 


recent address in the Senate upon the resolution of 
Senator New, providing for future universal compulsory 
military training for all American young men, Senator 
Williams asserted that it would be “a most unfortunate 
thing” to be found with such a law upon our statute 
books after concluding a peace for freedom and democ- 
racy. 


He continued: 
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We have, like our English cousins across the water, found 
that our past policies left us unprepared for Prussian effi- 
ciency when the war came; but, like them, we, too, may say, 
as they ought to say, that we are glad of the fact that hith- 
erto during the ages that have gone ringing down toward 
eternity we have devoted our energies to peace and civiliza- 
tion and humanity and progress, and not to war. 

We have thus far up to date in France and Flanders 
proven that in spite of our unpreparedness, in spite of the 
fact that we had to muddle through as best we could, we 
are still the peers, if not the superiors, of men who have 
been raised under a military caste, who have had no thougit 
except for “the next war.” . . . 

The thing to do now is to win this war, and, if we win 
this war, to put an end, not only here, but all over the 
world, even in Prussia itself, to universal compulsory mili- 
tary service, to make mankind recognize the common father- 
hood of God and the common brotherhood of man, and to 
quit thinking about cutting one another’s throats and begin 
to think about helping one another as the common children 
of God, entitled to the heritage which God has given us. 

All we have got to do, Mr. President, is to obey the in 
junction of Charles Kingsley—those of us who are not fit 
for service—-and that is “to hold our hearts up higher for 
those who are fighting afar,’ and not to forget, while we are 
doing this, under the strain of circumstance, the traditions 
and ideals of the American Republic and of American de- 
mocracy—a republic and a democracy whose every salient, 
keystone strength has consisted in the fact that they were 
constantly and always preparing during peace for still better 
and more enduring peace. 


. . To the small nationality world organization is the 
prime necessity, for it will liberate the little nations and 
peoples, as national organization has liberated indi- 
viduals. Upon this theme Senator Henri La Fontaine 
of Belgium, President of the Interparliamentary Union 
and Nobel Prizeman, spoke at a recent congress of the 
League of Small and Subject Nationalities, held in 
New York City. “This world organization,” the Sen- 
ator maintained in part, “has to be democratic; it has 
to be a commonwealth of united states, not an aggre- 
gation of trodden provinces. It has to be built by the 
free consent of free peoples. It has to be maintained 
by a combined power so tremendous that no man or 
group of men would dare to attack or disrupt it. It has 
to he mankind awakened, conscious of its greatness, of 
its potentialities unlimited, of its overwhelming power.” 


Correcting the diplomatic errors of America’s 
allies is one of President Wilson’s chief duties at present, 
in the opinion of the Manchester Guardian. Why, oh, 
why, urges this British journal, “when any new issue 
arises, should all that is generous and statesmanlike 
come from the other side of the ocean, all that is petti- 
fogging from ours? : There ought no longer to 
be one voice at Washington and quite other voices in 
London and Paris Let it be one thing or th» 
other. Let the reactionaries of our Foreign Office, if 
indeed they: be right, have their way, or else let the 
President have his. To combine the two policies is im- 
possible, and it is time the English people, and, above 
all, English Liberals and the rising forces of English 
Labor, made up their minds which policy best expresses 
their convictions, and took their stand accordingly.” 


.. The French League in America is a recent organ- 
ization of friends of France in this country headed by 
Myron T. Herrick, Barrett Wendell, August Belmont, 
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Otto H. Kahn and many other prominent persons. 
Membership is unlimited and of three classes, Life at 
$1,000, Sustaining at $100 and Active Members who 
pay $1.00 initiation fee and $3.00 annual dues. Head- 
quarters of the League are at present established at 53 
Washington Square, New York City. The objects of 
the League are stated as follows: 


To promote a thorough comprehension by the people of 
France and the United States of America of their respective 
civilizations: to strengthen the bonds of intellectual and 
moral sympathy, based on their historic traditions and pres- 
ent collaboration; to encourage between these two great 
democracies a free interchange of ideas, information, and 
methods in solving their national and international affairs 
and in furthering their national ideals; to reveal the prac- 
tical and artistic genius of these two nations to each other; 
to encourage the development of closer economic relations 
between France and the United States, and for these pur- 
poses to publish a periodical review as the organ of this 
corporation, and of other French-American groups, and in 
general to bring the United States of America and France 
to a full and sympathetic understanding of one another. 


A little battle for freedom is going on in the 
Pacific Ocean, according to recent advices. Our erst- 
while wards, the Filipinos, have by the Jones Bill, re- 
cently put in operation in the Islands, been left to them- 
selves to work out practically unaided the problem of 
their salvation. The opponents which they must over- 
come to attain victory, writes a correspondent of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, are threefold: 1. “A climate and profuse natural 
resources that tend to keep the people easy-going, care- 
free, irresponsible; 2. The political and social heritage 
of the four hundred vears before American occupation- 
the rule of the many by the few; 3. The religious con- 
dition, without high standards of truth or personal pur- 
itv.” Two allies they have—a body of wise, strong and 
patriotic Filipino leaders who have pledged their best 
efforts; and an unexpectedly wice process of Filipini- 
zation developed by this government. 


. . The Paris Temps has recently published a hitherto 
unknown letter of the French patriot of the seventies 
and eighties, Gambetta, which reveals to us today a re- 
markable vein of propheey. In March 3, 1875, he wrote 
to his friend Rane that the Prussian Chancellor wished 
then for peace, but only that he might make war later 
inevitable and the result certain. “Here is the enemy’s 
plan,” he continues: 


The German fatherland is to be transformed into bar- 
racks, and Germany from top to bottom is to be nothing but 
aun armed nation. This people will have to be a nation of 
slaves, armed and equipped to the last man of them until 
the time comes for the next encounter. S— will tell you 
the mines are being charged, the matches are ready, the 
exhalations of the “furor teutonicus” are beginning, and, in 
order to help the matter on, Bismarck is going to withdraw 
the army from the influence of the Reichstag. I am follow- 
ing your advice very carefully, my dear Ranc: I am watch- 
ing Austria, but she puts up with any indignities. 

You know what the old fishermen say: When a big pike 
goes hunting he is followed by a crowd of little pike, who 
swim at a respectful distance and profit by all the scraps 
which the master of the river drops. As long as the hunt 
is successful, all goes well. But if it happens that the big 
pike finds nothing, neither carp nor tench nor roach, he 
turns round and calmly eats up his companions. This is as 
much the business of Italy and Austria as of ourselves. 
You described our duty in your last letter: not to fall into 
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any stare of provocation, but to be determined to prepare 
unremittingly for the revenge (le revanche). ‘The thing is 
to find out in France, as in Europe, whether there are still 
to be free nations or agglomerations of serfs living under 
the heel of the Prussian grenadiers. 


. .. Urgent arguments against a declaration of war 
upon Turkey and Bulgaria were recently put forth by 
Dr. James L. Barton, secretary of the foreign depart- 
ment of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in a letter to Senator Lodge. The 
principle argument is that such declarations would tend 
to unite those two countries more strongly in spirit 
with Prussia, and miss a possible opportunity to alien- 
ate them from their lord and master. A declaration of 
war against Turkey would not stop Armenian atroci- 
ties. The fact that our men may meet Bulgars or Turks 
upon the Western Front is, in his opinion, of little 
signification, since they are but the vassals of Prussia 
and not so employed of their own choice. Furthermore—- 
“I have been recently in communication with several 
American consuls and a much larger number of Ameri- 
can teachers and missionaries from Turkey and Bul- 
garia, and all agree that Germany is doing her utmost to 
bring about a state of war between the United States 
and Bulgaria and Turkey. Germany keenly feels the 
need of such a step to consolidate her two allies in their 
sense of dependence upon Germany, both now and after 
the war is over.” 


. .. A member of the American Peace Society and of 
the California Peace Societies, Mr. Edward Berwick, of 
Pacific Grove, Calif., has recently addressed a letter to 
the Christian Science Monitor calling attention to the 
centenary of the “Rush-Bagot Agreement,” April 18, 
1918, The letter, in part, follows: 


Our war of 1812 ended by both belligerents agreeing to 
the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, a treaty of “no annexations 
and no indemnities,” signed Christmas Eve, 1814, and good 
today. Soon thereafter Monroe was advised by Adams, our 
Minister in London, that Britain intended putting more and 
more war vessels on the Great Lakes, our northern bound- 
ary. Were this done, Monroe realized that this country 
must do the same. He therefore wrote to Adams that if 
Britain followed this European militaristic method there 
would be “vast expense incurred” by both countries, the 
“danger of collision” would be increased, and the rivalry 
in armaments would prove a “constant stimulus to suspicion 
and ill will,” and urged that both countries should “ab- 
stain altogether from an armed force beyond that used for 
revenue.” 

Britain for many months refused assent to his views. 
Finally, after much discussion, good sense triumphed over 
prejudice and precedent, and on April 28, 1818, Monroe had 
the satisfaction of proclaiming to our nation the signing of 
the Rush-Bagot arrangement by which the contending coun- 
tries agreed to do away with all ships of war on the Great 
Lakes; any already thereon were to be dismantled; any in 
course of building converted to other use; and only four 
little revenue cutters, or patrol vessels, were to be permitted 
for each nation on the entire river and lake system. 

Through a further “tacit understanding,” no additional 
forts demarcate the frontier lines. The success of this 
American system—this Monroe Doctrine—is as obvious as 
it was inevitable. “Where nobody is loaded, nothing ex- 
plodes.” The dove of peace settled on our northern border, 
and has barely ruffled her silver wings in a century. 


... For those who have no more potent means of 
evincing their belief in the United States of America, a 
Credo is now provided, the work of one William Tyler 
Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., winner of a prize of 
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$1,000 offered by a Committee headed by Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton. The reading of the creed 
together with Dr. Claxton’s explanation of its terms, as 
reported in the Congressional Record for April 13, is 
as follows: 


I believe in the United States of America, as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many sover- 
eign States ; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes, 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, 
to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


This is a creed very fitting to be announced at this time, 
and the good thing about it is that it is not new, but it sums 
up the fundamental faith of all of the greatest of our leaders 
from the beginning until now; a creed that can be recom- 
mended not only to those who may come from the shores of 
Europe or Asia to make their home among us and become 
of us, but to those of our own flesh and blood who come 
from the shores of eternity to grow up among us and to 
take our places and to carry on our institutional life and to 
support and defend the country. 

I am asked to make this 
clause— 

I believe in the United States of America— 
is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States; that the second clause— 

A government of the people, by the people, for the people 
is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, Daniel Webster’s speech in the Senate of January 
26, 1830, and Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. 

Whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed— 
is from the Declaration of Independence. 

A democracy in a republic— 
is from No. 10 of the Federalist, by Madison, and Article X 
of the amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

A sovereign Nation of many sovereign States— 
from “E pluribus unum,” the great seal of the United States, 
and Article IV of the Constitution of the United States. 

A perfect union— 
goes back to the preamble to the Constitution. 

One and inseparable— 

Webster's speech in the Senate of January 26, 1830. 

Established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity— 
from the Declaration of Independence. 

For which American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes— 
from the preamble to the Constitution and from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it 
from Edward Everett Hale, The Man Without a Country. 

To support its Constitution— 
from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

To obey its laws— 
from Washington’s Farewell Address and from Article VI of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

To respect its flag— 
the national anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and 
Navy Regulations, War Department circular on Flag Eti- 
quette, April 14, 1917. 

And to defend it against all encmics— 
from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 


explanation, that the first 


. . « That the Christ of the Andes is more than a bit 
of symbolism is shown in the recent news from Santiago 
de Chile of Argentina’s participation in Chile’s celebra- 
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tion of one hundred years of independence, April 3, 
1918, centenary of the defeat of Osorio at the Maipo. 
During the festivities in the Chilean capital Argentina 
was represented in the person of no less a personage 
than her Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. Honoro 
Pueyrredon. 


Definite notice of a regular aeroplane mail service 
between Washington, D. C., and New York City, to 
begin May 15, 1918, appears about the same time as 
two or three other bits of news of a similar character 
and possibly greater portent. One is an article in the 
Berlin Deutsche Levante Zeitung calling attention to 
a plan for an aerial postal service between Germany and 
Turkey, of two routes, one from Hamburg and one from 
Strassburg, both direct to Constantinople. Some ten 
or twelve air stations would be on each route, each main- 
taining five aeroplanes in active use and five in reserve. 
Another such item is the casual story in London papers 
of the recent through trip of a Member of Parliament by 
aeroplane from Paris to London, when urgency de- 
manded that he make the trip as speedily as possible. 
Still another is the fact that fairly definite aeroplane 
routes have already been in operation between the south 
of France and Corsica and between Rome and Turin. 
Lastly, comes the report of the Rhodes lecture on “The 
Recent and Future Growth of Aerial Law,” delivered 
in London recently by Dr. Harold D. Hazeltine, reader 
of English Law at Cambridge. _ His address is briefly 
summarized by a correspondent of the Boston Monitor 
as follows: 


Dr. Hazeltine said that the entire air space above the 
surface of. the earth had, in theory, come within the domain 
of human laws, and draft codes of national and interna- 
tional laws had been formulated, anticipating the needs of 
the future. In the constitutional law of States the most 
marked feature of growth had been the firm establishment 
of fhe axiom that each State possessed full and absolute sov- 
ereignty in the air above its territory and territorial waters. 
It was recognized, however, that over the high seas the air 
was free to all. 

The aerial post would naturally be administered by the 
post-office, and many matters of commercial aerial naviga- 
tion would come under the control of the board of trade; 
but for aerial police and aerial customs new government 
agencies would have to be evolved. Marking out of routes 
with aerial ports and aerodromes, lights and pilotage might 
lead to the establishment of bodies with duties correspond- 
ing to Trinity House in maritime matters. Possibly in time 
air courts would deal with aerial law. There was general 
agreement among jurists that all aircraft ought to be in- 
vested with nationality, and with regard to private craft a 
possible solution might be found in following the policy of 
the Merchant Shipping Act; craft should be registered and 
pilots licensed. Future aerial communication would share 
with sea communication in binding the empire together, and 
close study of aerial legal problems was required from law- 
yers and statesmen. 


. International law is not to be conceived of as a 
body of universal laws, as it is so regarded in the 
“continental school” of international law, nor is it to be 
conceded a body of laws for exclusive national interests, 
as in the “Anglo-Saxon school,” said Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez recently, but is to be understood as a study of 
international relations as they really are, in order to 
establish good relations between the States, to recon- 
cile their national interests, and to develop the spirit of 
solidarity. Dr. Alvarez is Secretary-General of the 
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American Institute of International Law and a Mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. In a recent interview granted in Berkeley, 
California, Dr. Alvarez stated in part: 


The future organization of the society of nations should 
rest on a solid foundation of continental leagues. The 
project of the American Institute contemplates the forma- 
tion of an International Union in each continent. In inter- 
national life there are four distinct continental societies— 
the European, the American, the Asiatic, and the African— 
and although the African is simply the colonial outgrowth 
of the European group, it is none the less true that these 
various continents must be considered separately because 
there are essential differences between them and each has 
its own peculiar problems. 

A distinction must be made between a league of nations 
for political matters and an international court for juridical 
and international purposes. It would be natural, but not 
necessary, that a court be established for each continental 
league, or that, in addition to the international courts of the 
leagues, there be a high court for all. 

As to international law, there are now two main schools. 
One is followed by England and the United States, and is 
called the Anglo-Saxon; the other, which is called the Conti- 
nental, is professed by the countries of the European conti- 
nent and the South and Central American countries. What 
we need in the future is to make clear the differences be- 
tween these two schools, and within each school to deter- 
mine the differences between the traditional doctrines of 
Europe and the more liberal tendencies of America. At the 
present moment we don’t know each other’s doctrines. That 
is anarchy in international law. 

The new method of studying international law would in- 
volve the investigation in each matter to see whether there 
is a universal rule, or only a continental rule, or the rule of 
a specific school or of a certain nation. 


. . Practical Pan Americanism rests upon our ability 
to furnish enough tonnage to accommodate the normal 
South and Central American trade in these days of 
emergency, recently declared Dr. John Barrett, speaking 
before the National Marine League in New York City. 
This done, continued the Director of the Pan-American 
Union, and “we will see more accomplished for common 
sympathy and common action among all the American 
republics than can be achieved bv all the speeches made 
and books written about Pan-Americanism in the past 
century.” He continued, in part: 


It may surprise you, but it is true, that today the United 
States is buying and selling with South and Central America 
to the extent of over one-half of its total purchases and 
sales. This is the first time in the history of Pan-American 
relations that the United States has taken such a prominent 
part in this trade. Of course, this is largely due to the 
elimination of Germany and her allies from the Latin- 
American market, and the lessening of the capacity of Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and other countries to 
meet its demands. 

Now the question arises: Will the United States be able to 
keep up this record now and after the war? As it may be 
said that everything must be sacrificed to winning the war 
and shipping and trade may be curtailed to the limit, we can 
better discuss the future or conditions following peace. It 
ean, therefore, be stated that whether the United States 
shall continue to be a leader among the nations of the world 
in selling to and buying from Latin America after the war 
will depend almost entirely upon shipping facilities and ves- 
sels flying the American flag, equally useful to each Central 
and South American country as to the United States. 


..+ A message to the boys and girls of the United 
States was recently given out by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P. P. Claxton, a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the American Peace Society. This appeared 


in part as follows: 


The President has told us that we have entered the Great 
World War not for profit or for revenge, but that the world 
may be made safe for democracy, and that all peoples may be 
free. When this end has been attained we may hope that the 
world shall be made free also from the burden of war and 
the fear of war. 

In this freedom the boys and girls now in the schools of 
America will share, as men and women, and as citizens of the 
greatest of all the countries of the world. They should there- 
fore be willing to do all they can now to help in bringing the 
war to an early and successful end. And should also, with 
all diligence, prepare themselves for service in the building of 
the New World which must follow the Old World which is 
being destroyed by war, and for participation in the fulness 
of its freedom. 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOcIETY 


The attention of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society is called to the Annual Meeting to be 
held, according to the terms of the Constitution of the 
Society, this month. As announced in our last issue, 
the date has been fixed for Saturday, May 25. The 
crowded condition of the hotels in Washington makes 
it impossible to hold the sessions at the Hotel Raleigh, 
as at first announced. The Directors will therefore 
meet at the headquarters of the Society, 612-613-614 
Colorado Building, corner of 14th and G Streets, at 
10 A. M. 

A pamphlet entitled “The War for Peace,” a collec- 
tion of views by friends of peace regarding the present 
war, compiled by Arthur D. Call, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, is now published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, as Pamphlet No. 14 of 
its War Information Series. Copies will be mailed 
within a few days to every member of the Society and 
to all other subscribers to AnvocATE OF PEACE. 

As previously announced, Secretary Call represents 
the Society on the Advisory Committee of the Speak- 
ing Division of the Committee on Public Information. 
He has tendered his services to this Division and as a 
Four Minute Man has been speaking many times a 
week in Washington and environs. He is also conduct- 
ing a class in public speaking for the benefit of the 
Four Minute men squad in Washington. During the 
Liberty Loan campaign his services were at the dis- 
posal of the Liberty Loan Committee for the District 
of Columbia, of which he was a member and for which 
he delivered many addresses in Washington theaters 
and other public places. 


bd 


Central West Department 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society announces with regret the acceptance of Direc- 
tor Townsend’s resignation both of his directorship in 
the Central West Department and of his position as 
Secretary of the Chicago Division. Mr. Townsend has 


served faithfully in this dual capacity since April 1, 
1916. 


His services terminated April 30, 1918. 
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New England Department 


During the month of April Director Tryon was 
pledged to serve on the staff of speakers for the Liberty 
Loan in York and Cumberland counties, Maine. He 
also volunteered for the second time to serve on Legal 
Advisory Board No. 1 for the city of Portland in re- 
sponse to an inquiry sent on to its chairman from the 
office of the Provost Marshal General. Members of 
Tegal Advisory Boards will represent as counsel men 
who are in the military service, assisting in their ab- 
sence in disposing of cases relating to their interests or 
rights and helping them or their families in the prepa- 
ration of legal papers and forms required under the 
new legislation. At the last of the series of twelve inter- 
national gatherings held at the Falmouth Hotel, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Tryon, the Director gave a talk on Europe 
before and after Waterloo in which he made a com- 
parison between the conflict of that day and the struggle 
of our own time against the forces of imperialism and 
expressed the opinion that the end would be a victory 
for the cause of the Allies. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey 
spoke on the work of the Friends in the war zone. 
Guests who had attended these Sunday gatherings ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the instruction that they 
had received on international topics and sent flowers for 
decoration on the closing afternoon. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The Chairman of the Committee on the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Society announced in March that 
the Committee, after careful deliberation in several 
committee meetings and after consultation with a num- 
ber of officers and members of the Society, had decided 
that in view of the present international situation it 
was not expedient to hold a meeting of the Society for 
the public discussion of questions of international law. 
In lieu of the usual public meeting the Committee 
recommended and the President called a meeting of the 
Executive Council to be held in Washington, April 27, 
for the transaction of administrative business and such 
other action as the Council might then decide upon. 

Ax this meeting of the Executive Council the fol- 
lowing were present: Honorable Elihu Root, Presi- 
dent of the Society; Dr. David Jayne Hill, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Germany ; 
Honorable Chandler P. Anderson, former Counsellor 
for the Department of State; Honorable John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan American Union; Mr. 
Charles Henry Butler, former Reporter of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Mr. Charles Noble 
Gregory, of the Bar of the District of Columbia; Pro- 
fessor Charles Cheney Hyde, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Professor John H. Latane, of Johns Hop- 


kins University; Professor William R. Manning, 
of the University of Texas; Honorable A. J. Mon- 
tague, Representative in Congress from Virginia: 


Major James Brown Scott, United States Reserves ; 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, of the Bar of the District of 
Columbia; Professor George G. Wilson, of Harvard 
University. After the hearing of reports, the re-elec- 
tion of officers and committees for the ensuing year 
and the transaction of other administrative matters, 
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the Council unanimously adopted a statement as to 
the activities of the Society in the immediate future, 
which we quote and to which we refer editorially else- 
where in this issue. 


AMERICAN ScHoot PEACE LEAGUE 


The League has recently issued a statement of its 
policies and activities during the war. These, it states, 
follow in the main the program of the League as stated 
last April by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, the Secretary, 
in a leaflet entitled “A Call to Patriotic Service.” The 
four proposals of this program are: “To maintain a 
civic and moral stability among the youth of the coun- 
try; to inspire anew a love of American institutions 
and American ideals; to foster civic service appropriate 
to youth, consciously entered upon for the nation’s 
welfare, and to hold to the ideal of the ultimate triumph 
of democracy.” In the same manner the subjects of 
its annual prize essay contest were this year chosen 
in conformation with the wish expressed by President 
Wilson that the schools might give “a new appreciation 
of the problems of national life and a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning and aims of democracy.” The 
subjects are: “How Should the World Be Organized so 
as to Prevent Wars in the Future?” and “The Teaching 
of Democracy as a Factor in a League of Nations.” 
The League is striving to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in every way. School teachers are urged to in- 


form themselves accurately upon the issues of the war 
through the service of the Committee on Public Tnfor- 
The League is represented upon the Advisory 


mation. 
Committee to the Speaking Division of the Committee 
on Public Information by its President, Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 


New Yorxk Prace Society 


Tssue number five of the new publication of the 
Society, The Messenger, is entitled “A shelf of recent 
and important books concerning international rela- 
tions,” giving, in the editor’s opinion, a clear view of 
“the progress of civilization from independence to in- 
terdependence.” It consists of a series of interwoven 
book reviews of works ranging from Dr. Hill’s “Re- 
building of Europe” to the Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“Geographical Manual and New Atlas.” 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PRACE 


Tn announcing the Philadelphia Convention on “Win 
the War for Permanent Peace,” to be held May 16-18, 
President Taft introduces statements showing the 
progress and achievements of the League during its 
three years of existence, as written by Secretary William 
H. Short, Chairman Herbert S. Houston of the com- 
mittee on information, and Chairman Edward A. Filene 
of the finance committee. The League is shown to be 
today employed in emphasizing the high purpose of the 
war, advancing win-the-war activities of every nature, 
opposing a »remature and German-made peace, and 
laying the foundations for a permanent League of 
Nations to secure a durable peace. The favorable atti- 
tude of the American press throughout its three years 
of work is reported, and the statement made that the 
$210,289.49 that has been expended by the League dur- 
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ing this period is highly justified by the quality and 
extent of the returns. 


DES ASSOCIATIONS INTERNATIONALES 


Publication No. 51 of the Union is “Constitution 
mondiale de la société des nations,” by Paul Otlet, whose 
“World Charter” from his work, “La fin de la guerre,” 
was printed in ApvocaTE OF PEACE for February, 1917. 
The present work is devoted to “the most pressing of 
questions”: what sort of régime ought to be installed at 
the end of the war in order to regulate adequately inter- 
national relations? The author shows, says the Union’s 
prospectus, that the method of a Society of Nations is 
directly in line with historical evolution and at the 
same time harmonizes with the deepest tendencies of our 
day. The world’s two lines of growth, towards democ- 
racy and towards inter- if not intranationalism, are 
shown to demand and to be groping towards the accept- 
ance of a “world-wide charter.” The volume contains 
256 pages, is published at Fr. 3.50, and may be ob- 
tained — Atar, Corraterie 12, Geneva, Switzerland, 
or from G. Crés & Cie., Boul. St-Germain 116, Paris. 


L’ UNION 


SocietA INTERNAZIONALE Per La Pact, UNIONE 


LOMBARDA 


Following the loss of Signor Moneta, founder of the 
Society’s fortnightly magazine, Signor Arnaldo Agnelli, 
Parliamentary Deputy, has been appointed Director of 
La Vita Internazionale and Signor Giuseppe Casazza 
Editor-in-chief. The issue of the magazine for March 
20 contains a speech of Signor Agnelli in the Chamber 
of Deputies upon the question of “after the war.” Sig- 
nor Francesco Ruffini contributes a careful discussion 
of the past history of the Italian-Slav situation relative 
to the Adriatic, avoiding any embarrassing treatment 
of the aspects of the situation so widely discussed in 
Italy today. Signor Casazza calls attention to his prede- 
cessor’s interpretations of the political problems of the 
war. Several of the articles are in commemoration of 
Giuseppe Mazzini, the anniversary of whose death falls 
upon March 10. , 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE 


The Annual Report and Balance Sheet, issued as of 
December 31, 191%, shows that, in spite of the en- 
grossing nature of current events the Secretary was 
able to deliver no less than eighty-seven addresses dur- 
ing the year. His subjects were all timely, but the 
most popular was found to be “A League of Nations and 
World Peace.” The League views the international 
situation since the Russian failure and the entrance of 
the United States upon the war as, on the whole, fav- 
orable. It regrets the secret agreements entered into 
by Great Britain inconsistent with the declared aims 
of the country, but declares that none of them can 
abrogate the essential righteousness of the war, which 
is being fought for justice and democracy, whether gov- 
ernments yet recognize that fact or no. Some restric- 
tions concerning the distribution of leaflets have been 
aggravating to the League. Its efforts to secure a con- 
cert of action among those interested in the promotion 
of a League of Nations was not successful. The 
League’s organ, The Arbitrator, is referred to as “so 
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valuable a propagandist medium that its circulation 
could not be reduced without loss to our work. It holds 
a unique place in the peace movement in Great Britain. 
In no other journal have the pacifist views which Presi- 
dent Wilson has embodied in his great State documents 
any expression.” 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF WOMEN FOR PERMA- 
NENT PEACE 

The first number of the Committee’s organ, /nter- 
nationaal, reveals financial difficulties that have pre- 
vented earlier publication, solved only by the generosity 
of the Woman’s Peace Party, the United States section 
of the Committee. The Central Bureau of The Hague 
announces with regret that the prospected meeting of 
the five neutral affiliated countries, to be held shortly 
after Christmas, 1917, did not take place owing to the 
impossibility of the delegates from the four other coun- 
tries securmg passports. Officers are announced as 
Jane Addams, President; Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, Nether- 
lands, Ist Vice-President; Vilma Gliicklich, Hungary, 
2nd Vice-President ; Chrystal Macmillan, Great Britain, 
Secretary. Other members of the Board of Officers are 
Thora Daugaard of Denmark and Emily Balch of the 
United States. Three Scandinavian alternates have 
been chosen to serve in the absence of the regular mem- 
bers. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 1N 
AMERICA 


The new organ of the Council’s religious publicity 
service, Federal Council Bulletin, gives publicity in its 
April issue to the plans and progress of the National 
Committee on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the 
War. The National Committee has adopted a platform 
of (1) winning the war, (2) making the world safe for 
democracy and democracy safe for the world, (3) se- 
curing for all nations safety, justice and equal economic 
opportunity, and (4) establishing a league of nations. 
On this platform the National Committee has enrolled 
speakers “of national and international reputation” to 
address religious meetings during April, May and June 
in forty-four states and three hundred cities. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, April 19, 
1918, the following new members were elected to the 
board: David Jayne Hill, of Washington, D. C., in the 
place of Luke Wright, resigned; Cardenio Arnold Sev- 
erance, of St. Paul, Minnesota, in the place of Joseph 
Choate, deceased; and Edgar A. Bancroft, of Chicago, 
Illinois, in the place of John W. Foster, deceased. Elo- 
quent tributes to the memory of Mr. Choate and of Mr. 
Foster were adopted. 





The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, is now 
urging, by solicitation through the mails, the forma- 
tion of branch organizations throughout the country 
for the furtherance of their work, to be in charge of 
voluntary executive secretaries and committees pledged 
to supply funds for the necessary incidental expenses. 
Printed matter in liberal quantities will be supplied 
free to these branches by the national headquarters. 
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JOINING THE ISSUE. 


Boston, Mass., April 18, 1918. 
To the Hditor. 

Str: I see by your editorials that objections are still 
offered by Peace Society members, as well as others, to the 
attitude you take in support of the Government in the pros- 
ecution of the present war as contrasted with what they 
represent to be the true meaning of the title upon the Ap- 
vocaTe’s cover. This is unfortunate, to say the least. 
Would it be possible, think you, to somewhat remove the 
pertinency of these insinuations? 

Until recently 1 had not been very much impressed with 
the desirability of making a change in this title, although 
in a letter recently published by you I had ventured upon a 
suggestion regarding the renaming of such as desire peace, 
yet shrink from the odium which has come of late to be 
associated with the name by which they have heretofore 
been called. 

I begin now to discover some important 
changing the name of the publication itself, since words 
having at one time a certain meaning come often through 
new associations to have another, whether justly so or not. 
I find that almost unconsciously I have accumulated a sort 
of fear lest my own position should be misunderstood, mainly 
by persons not knowing any too well the ancient or the 
present-day purposes of the American Peace Society enter- 
tained, as I believe, by the large majority of its members. 

For instance, it is not at all an unusual thing that I im- 
prove the time when on the steam or trolley cars by taking 
from my pocket the ApvocaTe for perusal. Behold, on the 
front are emblazoned in bold letters those words now so 
anger-provoking to many an enthusiastic patriot, words in- 
dicating that within there will be talk of “peace.” All 
along at the tops of the pages the same words glare wil- 
fully at whatever irritable person may be casually looking 
over my shoulder. Peace? I seem to hear him say: why 
should we now wish to talk of peace? He may even won- 
der whether the authorities should not be called to suppress 
disloyalty. 

I am not by nature over timid, and yet, under the condi- 
tions of the present, I find myself getting uncomfortable 
from the fact that many honestly will not understand. So, 
ean the title be changed and some other be substituted 
which shall be just as good every way and better some 
ways? Here is my notion: 

Let the name be “The United World,” and underneath it, 
on the cover, let this unequivocal explanation follow: “An 
Advocate of Ultimate Peace Among and Between All Na- 
tions.” 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead” as not to desire a 
“United World,’ and eventually, ultimately, peace which 
shall be for all peoples? Under this title the purpose of the 
society would be so plain that none need argue contradic- 
tion. Moreover, the present historic heading, while giving 
way somewhat to a revised form, would still remain sub- 
stantially intact in the explanatory addendum, with this 
advantage, that the now almost indispensable word ultimate 
would seem to remove all cause for whimsical contention or 
misunderstanding. 

Then let the differing divisions of peace wishers be desig- 
nated as “Ultimate Peace Advocates” and “Present Peace 
Pacifists.” 

Very truly, 


reasons for 


Epwarp L. Morris, 
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Manirowac, WIs. 
To the Editor. 

Sir: I enclose a letter recently addressed by 
chairman of the Universal Military Training League, which 
you may give what publicity you choose. 

Yours truly, 


me to the 


JOHN ScuvUertre. 
[ENcLOSURE. } 


Universal Military Training League, 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your invitation to join your 
league and aid your propaganda for the passage of the 
Chamberlain Universal Military Training Bill, I wish to 
state that I consider such legislation contrary to our aims 
and hampering the winning of the war. 

We are now sacrificing our all to root out the per- 
nicious militarism, the breeder of most wars. and by its de- 
struction hope to make this world safe to live in, by abol- 
ishing war for all time, and by substituting law as an 
adjuster of all international disputes. 

And now your league attempts to foist upon our country 
the very pernicious military system our soldiers, at the risk 
of their lives, are combatting to destroy. 

To adopt this system here now, when it could be of no 
help to our soldiers in this war, would be an admission that 
we had little faith of destroying it in Europe and winning 
the war, which would greatly discourage the hope of our sol- 
diers, that by their noble effort and sacrifice they will be 
rewarded, by gaining the greatest victory for the betterment 
of all mankind. 

If we should not realize our aim for world’s peace in this 
war, “the greatest calamity to humanity’—yes, then we 
may be compelled to adopt the oppressive military system 
you now propose—training our boys in the art of destroy- 
ing life and property, imbue them with the brutal military 
spirit, and turn the world into a military camp not worth 
while to live in—but not as long, we firmly believe, as we 
do, that we will win this war and that it will be the last 
on earth. 

Therefore, we should not now change our traditional mili- 
tary system, which served us so well, to the oppressive re- 
volting Prussian system which has proven the most disturb- 
ing factor to world peace. JOHN SCHUETTE. 
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BETRAYING OUR CAUSE. 


Thousands of our finest young men are renouncing all 
that life holds dear in order that the next generation and 
those that follow may live in a world freed from the op- 
pression and brutality of organized and aggressive force. 
Thousands of mothers all over the land are finding comfort 
in the faith that defeat of Germany will bring with it defeat 
for all time of the theories and the institutions that have 
impelled Germany to plunge the world into this red horror, 
just as they would have impelled any nation where the 
minds of men lived under their baneful sway. President 
Wilson has set the nation’s seal on this faith—a faith 
holy with the tears of women and the blood of men. It has 
become a promise and a determination. It involves the de- 
feat of Germany only because the German government has 
become the supreme exponent of the statesmanship that 
relies on force and aggression. British labor would not go 
on for a single day without this faith, if the war were a 
struggle between parochial nationalism and nothing more. 
Pacifist America—pacifist in the sense that the President is 
pacifist—would not face the stupendous sacrifices that lie 
ahead of us if we were not sustained by this faith. We are 
united for the defeat of Germany as the first necessary 
step in its realization. And, looking ahead, the statesmen 
and the democratic forces of America and England are 
united for the second step. Given the defeat of Germany 
and her compulsory acquiescence in a world program, they 
are determined that this program shall begin with the cast- 
ing out of the diplomacy that relies on great military estab- 
lishments which burden the people. stifle democratic aspira- 
tions, and in themselves incite to aggression and bellicosity. 
Premier Lloyd-George bas said within recent weeks that 
one of the country’s most important war aims would not be 
achieved if after this war there were need of universal mili- 
tary service. To admit such a need is to admit that the 
Allies are to fail, and the coming peace to be but a truce. 
Condition universal military service on failure or only par- 
tial victory in the present war, and all England and Amer- 
ica would answer “Aye” to those who urge it with this con- 
dition. But condition it on allied victory, and the answer 
of the allied democracies is that he who proposes it proposes 
the betrayal of our cause and mocks our dead.—The Public. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Essays by “Leon Trotsky.” Translated and 
Henry Holt and Company, 


Our Revolution. 
edited by Moissaye J. Olgin. 


New York. 220 p., with index. 1918. $1.25. 
With apparent faithfulness Mr. Olgin has reproduced 


some of the more important revolutionary of the 
Russian leader, dating from the eve of the revolution of 
1905 to Mareh, 1917, when Bronstein, or “Trotsky” (the 
editor explains this to be the same familiar sort of nom de 
plume as “Gorki” or “Fyodor Sologub”), left the United 
States to assume the leadership of the Bolsheviki forces. 
They reveal an intellect by no means incongruous with the 
position Trotsky has held in the Russian chaos, one show- 
ing, somewhat as might be expected, the iron of bitterness 
and the fire of ruthless zeal. Not so clearly evident is the 
clear coolness of broad, rather than far, vision, which, with 
the other two qualities, is needful to forge true steel. One 
does not find here the traitor or pawn of Prussianism that 
he has been claimed to be; but one can understand that the 
bludgeon mind of angry fanaticism might not question too 
closely the source of aid received, lacking the fine edge of 
moral discernment necessary to foresee the inevitable re- 
sult of victory purchased unscrupulously. These glimpses 
of the second prominent figure of the Russian revolution are 
distinctly worth the reader’s while. They are scenes from 
2a most human drama—belike a tragedy, when we consider 
Trotsky’s own words: “History is a tremendous mechanism 


essays 





serving our ideals. Its work is slow, barbarously slow, 
implacably cruel; yet the work goes on. We believe in it. 
Only at moments, when this voracious monster drinks the 
living blood of our hearts to serve it as food, we wish to 
shout with all our might: ‘What thou doest, do quickly!” 


Southeastern Europe. By Vladislav R. Savich, formerly head 
of the Serbian Foreign Office press bureau. With an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. 276 p., with index. 1918. Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co., New York. $1.50. 


This most friendly and intelligent Serbian, with his sin- 
cere appreciation of American idealism, has a story to tell 
us of vivid action and tragic import. The story of Serbia, 
us we know it best. is of the Belgium of Eastern Europe, 
hunted and harried, devastated and violated to a point re- 
volting almost to the stomach of Kultur itself. Mr. Savich 
tells us much that we only dimly knew of the greater Serbia, 
reaching back its roots into the early Christian centuries 
and beyond, driven and led hither and thither, but main- 
taining through all trial and strain a national unity that 
today binds together in a perceptible union peoples of dif- 
ferent religions and tongues, occupying territory extending 
from Goritza to Monastir, and from the Adriatic coast in- 
land to and beyond the Danube. With considerable skill 
the author develops his thesis that the solution of peace in 
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Europe lies in the delineation of boundaries in the Balkans 
on clearly ethnic lines, and the guaranteed freedom of the 
nations so disposed to develop each its own nationality un- 
disturbed. In this solution the keystone is the formation 
of the new Serbia, or a “strong Southern Slav State,” bor- 
rowing its territory largely from Austria and Hungary, but 
also from Italian ambitions and Rumanian and Bulgarian 
pretensions. Running south and southeast from the Drave 
and the Isonzo, the proposed “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes” would include Dalmatia and the Adriatic 
coast to the present boundary of Albania, and would take 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and the Serbia of 1914+. 
The author’s conviction is that in this strong state lies the 
only solution of the difficulties of the Balkans, and hence of 
Europe. This he defends most ably, and if all his argu- 
ments are not unanswerable, they are at least worthy of our 
close scrutiny. The people in the United States who have 
a clear comprehension of Balkan questions might very 
likely be numbered upon the fingers of both hands, yet these 
questions must shortly be settled either well or ill, and 
American public opinion must have a considerable share in 
their settlement. For those who understand their personal 
responsibility at least to form an intelligent opinien, Mr. 
Savich’s book is warmly recommended. 


The Reconstruction of Poland and the Near East. By 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ph. D., F.R.S. 218 p. 1917. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.00. 


“Three years ago a writer could not get published in a 
big newspaper, much less in leading magazine or review, 
any article dealing with the possibility of the resurrection 
of Poland. I know,” says Dr. Gibbons, “for I tried.” Now 
we are so familiar with Poland’s claims and the demands 
on her behalf that no governmental message is complete 
without specific mention of them. But, the author would 
insist, there is much that we do not clearly understand. 
Not intensively, yet ably, he runs over the chief points of 
Poland’s right to sovereignty. The Balkan questions he 
discusses with a keen sympathy for the little nations of the 
Near East. but also with a sympathetic understanding of 
the Turk, a stabilizer with which many defenders of these 
nations do not outfit their cerebrations. Dr. Gibbons’ book 
is easy reading, digestibly informative, and inspiring to 
further study. His final chapter on “The Monroe Doctrine 
for the World” will lend strength to the good right arm of 
any American who enjoys patting himself on the back. 


The Russian Revolution. $y. Alerander Petrunkevitch, 
Samuel Northrup Harper, and Frank Alfred Golder, and 


The Jugo-S!av Movement. By Robert Joseph Kerner. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 109 p., 


1918. $1.00. 


The complete failure of the Bolsheviki to represent the 
proletariat truly, the failure of all Russian leaders: to in- 
terpret effectually the spirit of the times, the opposition of 
the Bolsheviki to faithful uttempts at popular representa- 
tion and their repeated obstruction of honest efforts to 
organize the vital forces of the country into an operative 
government with a consistent policy—these are the topics 
of the first two essays upon the Russian situation, the first 
by the son of a leader of the Russian Constitutional Democ- 
racy, the second by a close student of Russian affairs. Mr. 
Golder, the third contributor to the first portion of this 
book, was fortunate enough to be in Petrograd in pre-revo- 
lutionary days, when all that was yet grasped by the man 


with appendices. 


in the street was a threatening of anarchistic trouble- 
making. He gives here a brief but illuminating p‘cture of 
the events preluding the Russian Republic. The three 


essays together give interesting sidelights on this greatest 
event of the war. 

A most readable and shrewdly interpretative elementary 
text-book is the essay forming the second half of the book. 
The story of the Southern Slav Movement is one deserving 
of epic treatment, but is by no means belittled in the 
lrief outline provided by Mr. Kerner. Here is a drama 
of twelve centuries’ duration, sweeping down from the 


height of national unity in a tribal people to the depths of 
national 


decomposition, to the ignominy, impotence, and 
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serfdom of the years 1868 to 1905, and then back up to 
unity again, and the promise, yet to be fulfilled, of the new 
Pan-Slavia, or, in the language of the Pact of Corfu (July 
20, 1917), “The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes.” Three peoples, impermeated severally by three mu- 
tually antagonistic religious beliefs, have now by the out- 
break and progress of the war been welded into one people 
again, and one which, in the writer’s words, “is neither a 
doctrine nor a dream, but a reality,” and “can help to make 
impossible the dream of mid-Europe or of Pan-Germany.” 
For a rapid survey of the development of the southern Slav 
situation this essay is admirable, forming a readable and 
impartial introduction to the closer studies of the situation 
such as are presented in the book reviewed elsewhere in 
these columns, “Southeastern Europe.” 
The Russian Problem. By Paul Vinogradoff. FE. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. 44 p. 75 cents. 


This is a most grateful book, fanning the reader's fevered 
brow with cool winds from forgotten caverns of pre-Keren- 
sky days. Then, the “Russian problem” was the simple 
affair of the gradual evolution of constitutionalism that the 
writer here describes. The Russian omelet was still in the 
shell, and one had only to watch the sand-dial to make 
shrewd guesses as to its progress. Now that it is direfully 
scrambled, the conservative remark of M. Vinogradoff, for 
example, that “the future of Russia depends on the essen- 
tially peaceful process of democratic enlightenment and eco- 
nomic improvement,” seems refreshingly naive. Yet—if we 
may leap far from our metaphor of the breakfast table—if, 
as some hold, revolution is but the eruptive purging of the 
inner malady, which will pass and leave the patient to re- 
vert in the main to the former steady development of na- 
tional health, this book, and others like it, may well have a 
peculiar value just now, giving us a clearer view of what 
lies behind the uneasy manifestations of these days. M. 
Vinogradoff said far more than he knew in calling the war 
Russia’s “Befreiungskrieg.” But one is inelined to find 
much hope in his definition of the one quality in the Rus- 
sian that will be his salvation: “He is longing to serve a 
great idea and to merge his insignificant self in a common 
cause. He is by nature a crusader.” 


The World War and the Road to Peace. By 7. B. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 126 p. 
60 cents. 


McLeod. 
1918. 


This book is typical, in its earnest, honest blindness, of 


that well-meaningness in Christianity today that coddles 
the short-sighted and makes the “man at the front” 
(whether at home or in France) swear softly, albeit re- 


spectfully. Dr. McLeod wants us to be the right sort of 
pacifists, which are not “pacifists” at all, but stern Samari- 
tans. Therefore he is moved to blow away the chaff of 
“pacifist” pretensions and reveal the good grain of right- 
eousness—if not quite self-righteousness. Dr. McLeod sees 
the war as an outbreak of madness on the part of Germany. 
He sees our participation in the war almost solely as the 
noble effort of a great people to fly to the rescue of trampled 
selzgium. In this exposition he is somewhat hindered by 
the fact that our flight was not quite spontaneous. His 
picture of our President as the “great humanitarian” is 
thus a good picture, but a poor likeness. Our opinion is 
that from pages 30 to 76 this book is pretty good reading. 
On page 77 Dr. McLeod shocks us by talking of “compensa- 
tions.” It thereafter becomes despairingly manifest, as we 
had begun to fear, that the good doctor sees the war as 
nothing more than a sort of unfortunate “bull-in-the-china- 
shop.” A deuce of a mess; we have to wade in and clean 
it up, no matter what it costs: it may seem to cost a lot, 
but—there are “compensations”! “Moral glory,” whatever 
that is, is one. We hope “moral glory” means “conscious- 
ness of right”; but it sounds perilously like “self-satisfac- 
tion.” Other compensations are national unity, the oblitera- 
tion of “irritating” social distinctions, renewed interest in 
“consecration to service,” and—yes-—“economy.” Save the 
mark, we are out for compensations for fighting this war, 
and one of the things that we are consecrating ourselves for 


is “economy”! 
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